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Introduction 


This is the twenty-first of the series of Claremont Col- 
lege Reading Conference Yearbooks. The conference series 
began in the summer of 1932 and has met annually since 
that time. The conference originated as a recognition that 
the development of abilities to read is the heart of our edu- 
cational program. Throughout its existance the conference 
has conceived of reading as a basic process of human be- 
havior and not merely as a special behavior concerned with 
printed words. 


The general theme which is the foundation of the an- 
nual sessions is that, READING IS THE PROCESS OF MAKING 
DiscRIMINATIVE REAcTIONS. No stimulus is mentioned, be- 
cause the reading act is much the same whatever stimulus 
initiates it. We read the stimulation through each of our 
several senses, and we read objects or things as truly as we 
read symbols or signs. 


Annual themes express emphasis upon some particular 
aspect of reading. For example, in 1955 the emphasis was 
on “Reading the World Today;” in 1954, concern was cen- 
tered on “Human Relations: a problem for reading;” while 
in 1953 the theme was “Reading: yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow.” That was the twenty-first of the conference ses- 
sions. Hence, it stressed the idea of “coming of age.”* 


The special theme for 1956 was DEVELOPING A BaL- 
ANCED READING ProGRaAM. Much is said in modern educa- 
tional literature regarding the wholeness of individuals and 
of human behavior. However, when consideration is being 
given to “reading”, it is most often conceived as being a per- 


*(Other annual themes are listed in the appendix as titles of respective yearbooks.) 
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formance which is activated by printed words stimulating 
the sight of a potential reader. Surely, this is not the whole 
of reading! This is not all that man reads, and sight is not 
the only avenue through which the environment stimulates 
human regard. 


Mary Stevens Reed, reading diagnostician for the Long 
Beach, California schools, discusses reading, “Beyond the 
Printed Symbol.” She considers several implications concern- 
ing reading programs and concludes that, ‘Reading programs 
need to be as broad as man himself.” 


In a treatise on the conference theme, “Developing a 
Balanced Reading Program”, Spencer stresses the idea that 
reading is not truly a division of subject matter. Reading is 
the process through which all subject matter, and all expe- 
rience is accomplished. Hence, a balanced program of read- 
ing covers the entire range of human regard and human be- 
havior in proper perspective, and in proper degree. 


Under the title, “Self Selection in Reading”, Mrs. Irene 
Whitcomb presents a panel discussion of teachers, adminis- 
trators and a parent telling how book-reading was extended, 
vitalized and individualized by means of a self-selection 
procedure. 


Mrs. Eleanor Hempel; creator and director of Little 
Schoolhouse, a nationally recognized TV program for pre- 
school children, discusses, “TV as a Reading Stimulus for 
Youngsters”. While the nature of the medium forces Mrs. 
Hempel to use aural and visual stimuli, she leads her young 
readers and their parents to read through many senses and 
to read many things in their immediate environments. 


Psychiatry is a form of reading from which much can 
be learned regarding human nature. Dr. Durfee in “Reading 
with the Heart”, points out that “ . most of us have 
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gained greatly in our capacity to read verbal intellectual 
print, but have lost some of the precious capacity to read 
the people about us.” This he thinks is “unfortunate.” A 
balanced reading program includes “reading with the heart.” 


All of the senses are important for a balanced reading 
program, and all need to be better understood and more effi- 
ciently utilized. Dr. Spache prepared an article for this 
yearbook regarding “Facts About Vision Significant to the 
Classroom Teacher.” Dr. Peters, speaking for an optometric 
association, tells about the difficulties encountered as one 
tries to read visual performances. “Developing Criteria of 
Visual Performance for Elementary School Children” is not 
a simple task. Much that is now being done as regards the 
evaluation of vision and school achievement appears to have 
questionable aspects. 


Dr. Bishop proposes “Educational Balance” as a feature 
in balancing the reading program. She takes issue with those 
who read “achievement” or “capacity” as single criteria for 
instructional grouping. She proposes that “each child shall 
receive instruction equal to and in accord with his achieve- 
ment and capacity.” 


“Open a Book, Open the World” tells how Vera Wells, 
a librarian, guides and inspires children and young people 
to read and how book selection is important as a way of bal- 
ancing the book-reading diet. 


Jennings calls attention to words as “Aspects of Read- 
ing.” He points out that, “Throughout his history man has 
read many things... ”, but that with the invention of words 
(both spoken or written) a special form of reading came 
into prominence. He says, —““We live splendidly and danger- 
ously in this word ocean of ours. Its currents are strong. Its 
shoals are treacherous, but it is not the whole of our 
environment.” 
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The relationship of words as seen to words as heard is 
an important phase of learning to read spoken and written 
languages. An aspect of this problem is considered by Pro- 
fessor Anderson under the title, “The Relationship of Pho- 
netics and Reading”. He concludes, “.. . if we were given 
the blessings of a phonetic alphabet and a language spelled 
with phonetic consistency, the use of phonic knowledge 
would be a simple word recognition skill and a teaching 
blessing”. 


Discrimination with regard for quantity constitutes 
an important characteristic of human behavior. Reading 
quantity and quantitative relationships is essential for a bal- 
anced reading program. Dr. Burk shows how “Developing 
Skill in Quantitative Reading and Thinking” needs to be 
better implemented through instruction procedures and 
materials if we are to attain competency and facility with 
this application of the reading process. 


“Sciencing in a Balanced Reading Program” as pre- 
sented by Mr. Drapkin suggests applications of the basic 
reading process which are not commonly recognized as such. 
Much observing, interpreting, experimenting, etc. is being 
done and in many schools, but there is often a failure to rec- 
ognize it as reading or to utilize it effectively as a means 
for motivating and implementing other more commonly 
recognized reading activities. Sciencing is reading, and a bal- 
anced reading program must recognize it as such. 


Reading is involved in human development. What a 
child reads and how the reading is done are important. 
Dr. Work, writing as a psychiatrist, calls attention to the 
necessity for Reading Personality Development in children. 
This is partially a parental reading task, but it also applies 
to the child’s reading of himself and other people. Biblio- 
therapy through the use of printed materials is no more im- 
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5 portant than is direct personal reading of one’s own behavior. 


A very considerable amount of technique and of other 
types of implementation has been developed by teachers for 
the remediation of difficulties with printed-word reading. In 
her discussion of ““Remedial Reading” Mrs. Vanderpoel iden- 
tifies many of the specific purposes and procedures com- 
monly used in this important aspect of developing a balanced 
; reading offering. 


Superintendent Gray has been concerned with reading 
human behavior and with ways in which to produce greater 
growth during the school’s part in the educative process. 
“Incentive for Learning” gives the background for stimu- 
lating practice which has developed in the Escondido schools. 
The use of “demonstration teams” as a means of promoting 
incentive for learning as contrasted with mere grouping ac- 
cording to the seating capacity of the standard classroom 
has revealed some interesting human behavior characteristics. 


The Conference is happy to share with the readers these 
samplings of its discussions and presentations. We hope that 
you find them of interest and value to you. Developing a 
Balanced Reading Program really calls for the development 
of a balanced educational program and the production of 
balanced personalities. Printed words are important in these 
respects, but they are merely one of the media by which the 
development may be stimulated and directed. Balancing the 
reading program must be accomplished within the individual 
reader. Producing balance within the environment and 
among the materials to be read is helpful but it is not a 
guarantee of balanced reading. 











Beyond the Printed Symbol 


Mary STEVENS REED 


Reading Diagnostician—Long Beach City Schools 


The special theme for this year’s reading conference is 
developing a balanced reading program. No one can deny 
the importance of a balanced reading program in a democ- 
racy. The success of the processes involved in a democracy 
is dependent upon the citizens’ ability to read and to think 
for himself. Very early in the history of our country, the 
leaders assumed the fundamental principle that it was the 
right of every child who had the capacity to learn to read. 
This implies that it is the responsibility of the educators to 
make provisions for a balanced reading program to care 
for the needs of all the children of its citizenry. 


Through reading the citizen can find out more about 
the kind of people who were the founders of our country 
and the wisdom of the past. He can learn more of the kind 
of people who make up our America today and more of the 
present developments in all areas. He can use the informa- 
tion and ideas gained from both the present and the past to 
carry on his activities as he functions in a democracy. 


Democracy demands more, though, than the discrimi- 
nation between the pen scratches which make up our words. 
It demands more than the ability to pronounce all the words 
on a printed page. It forces one to go beyond the configura- 
tion of the word, the difference between the letters, and the 
sounds represented by the letters. It demands that we under- 
stand the shades of meanings of words; that we find words 
to think with; and words with which to help shape the des- 
tiny of our country. 
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Democracy will not let one stop with the narrow con- 
cept that reading is a process of making discriminative re- 
sponses to the printed symbols only. It forces one to realize 
that reading is a process of discriminative responses to social 

‘symbols and objects also. It becomes a process of interpret- 
ing the human elements within a social environment. 


This concept implies that reading is a basic human pro- 
cess starting at birth. A child soon learns to distinguish the 
differences between his mother’s and his father’s footsteps. 
He begins to read the tones of his mother’s voice; to inter- 
pret the varied expressions of her face; and to understand 
what he needs to do to seek her attention. He learns to make 
meanings from the words used by others in his environment, 
and then to use words to satisfy some of his needs. As he 
continues to grow and to develop, he begins to read a con- 
cept of what others think of him, and to decide the kind of 
a human being that he wants to be. How he reads the ele- 
ments of his environment and how he responds are depend- 
ent upon the satisfactions afforded him from past expe- 
riences. Very early in life he learns to make discriminative 
responses to a human environment. This basic human pro- 
cess continues throughout his life, even though he may 
have difficulty in learning to read the printed symbol. 


A broad concept of reading is needed for the develop- 
ment of balanced reading programs which are essential if 
schools are to be effective in meeting their responsibilities to 
the citizens of a democracy. Adults and children should 
learn to read for information, for relaxation and pleasure, 
and for guidance in their daily lives. How the reader learns 
to use this facet of language determines its value. 


From working with children on the east coast, in the 
middle west, and now on the west coast, I believe we can 
glean from their reactions and responses certain implications 
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that will help us to maintain a balance within our reading 
activities. Susanne, a student in the seventh grade, had been 
referred for special help in reading. When asked how she 
felt about going to the class, she replied, ‘I will not stay in 
the special reading class if the teacher uses flash cards. I’ve 
had words flashed at me ever since I started to school and I 
still can’t read. Even my mother flashes them at me. Isn’t 
there something else in reading besides flash cards?” 


Jimmy when asked to express his concept of reading re- 
plied, “It’s words! Hard words that all look alike. Aren’t 
there books that have something in them besides hard words? 
You know like Jet planes and Space ships?” 


Aren’t Jimmy and Susanne implying to us that they 
need help to develop the insight into the author’s use of 
words? Those “hard” words to the author are like paint and 
brushes to the artist! Teachers of reading need to help chil- 
dren develop the concept that reading is a creative art. The 
author creates a structure of thought, and the reader re- 
creates or re-organizes his experiences to bring meaning to 
this structure. The words are symbolic of the writer’s ex- 
periences and convey ideas. They should become stimulants 
for the reader to make associations between the printed sym- 
bols and the meanings derived from experiences. The printed 
word must arouse meanings within the individual who reads 
and that meaning must become a part of other related mean- 
ings. 


Sometimes children’s habits of attacking the reading 
process interfere with the effectiveness of these stimulants. 
Francie in the book, A TREE Grows IN BROOKLYN, had 
been spelling out letters for a long time. “She had been 
sounding them out and putting the sounds together to mean 
a word. But one day she looked at a page and the word 
‘mouse’ had instantaneous meaning. She looked at the word 
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and the picture of a gray mouse scampered through her 
mind. She looked further and when she saw ‘horse’ she heard 
him pawing the ground and saw the glint on his glossy coat. 
The word ‘running’ hit her suddenly and she breathed hard 
as though running herself. The barrier between the individ- 
ual sound of each letter and the whole meaning of the word 
was removed and the printed word meant a thing at one 
quick glance. She read a few pages rapidly and almost be- 
came ill with excitement. She wanted to shout it out. She 
could read!" 


Francie had just been freed from mediocrity! She had 
just learned that print is like a magic which could open paths 
to many new experiences. Herein lies our second implication: 
Can print from the beginning be attacked as something 
magical? As Carl Sandburg has expressed it. “I asked my 
mother to paint out those words for me so my eyes would 
know how spoken words would look when fastened down 
in black on white paper.” 


In a program of balanced reading activities, teaching 
of the mechanics of reading will be a means toward other 
ends rather than an end in itself. Several years ago I had the 
opportunity to observe how children react when attention is 
centered upon the mechanics of reading. The word, brand, 
was to be introduced before the children read their cowboy 
story for the day. Tony, a third grader, had been having 
difficulty in his reading group. Extra effort was being made 
to keep his attention and to be sure that he was aware of 
this list of words. His attention was directed to the fact that 
“brand” started like “brrrr in bread”; it ended like ‘grand’; 
and it had the small word ‘and’ in it. When Tony was read- 
ing the story, the word “brand” was still unknown, be- 
cause he asked the teacher once and then he asked the little 
girl who sat at his side. She replied, ““Tony don’t you re- 
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member? It starts like “brrr” and ends like “and”. Tony 
finally finished reading silently, and then he asked, “Why did 
they need a band for the calves? Did the music scare them 
and they had to tie their legs?” 


The mechanical process of introducing these words be- 
fore the reading lesson had been a waste of time for Tony. 
In fact it may have strengthened the barrier between the 
sounds of letters and their meanings. It may have been a con- 
tributing factor to the evasion of learning or attempting to 


learn even. Tony’s group immediately laughed when he asked 
about the “band.” 


In any objective situation the individual selects only 
those aspects which are pertinent to the achievement of his 
goals at that time. If the symbols are meaningless to the 
learner how can he select those which are pertinent to the 
achievement of his goals? The meaningless pen scratches of 
“brand” did not stimulate Tony to bring a portion of his ex- 
periences to the situation and to relate the reading materials 
to himself. 


Tony’s behavior brings us to the fourth implication: 
Reading is a two-way process of getting meaning from and 
bringing meaning to the printed page. Through the print- 
ed symbol the author does not convey ideas to the reader; he 
merely stimulates him to structure them out of his own ex- 
periences. This dual process of obtaining meaning from read- 
ing contains a harsh implication. The child who has the most 
experience to take to the printed symbol gains the most 
meaning, and the one who has the least experience comes 
away with the least meaning. 


Let us look at another Tony in a more modern situa- 
tion where the development of new meanings took prece- 
dence over the mechanics of reading. The same cowboy story 
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was to be read and the same list of new words was to be 
introduced to a similar group of children having difficulty 
in reading. A stimulating conversation concerning ranchers 
and the work of cowboys brought out the new words in the 
children’s oral language. Time was taken to explore the chil- 
dren’s background of experience for the branding of calves. 
One little fellow who could have been Tony said, “Oh, I 
know! The brand on a calf is really like our last names. It 
means we belong to Dad. A brand on a calf means that it 
belongs to the rancher who has those marks on his gates to 
the ranch.” 


The readiness period for the story was developed in 
such a manner that the children were convinced that the 
reading of the story to follow would give them more “horse” 
than any other cowboy story they could find. 


When we deny children the awareness that words are 
symbols used to stand for and to organize things that are 
real, we are actually saying, “Let us have all the fun with 
words and their symbolic nature. We will do all the tasting 
with the shades of meaning. You struggle with the mechan- 
ics and we'll help you to evade learning how to use reading 
to carry on your activities.” 


A broad concept of reading and knowledge of the na- 
ture of reading growth are needed by everyone working 
with children’s reading programs. These are most important 
for those who are working with children who are having 
difficulty in reading. The importance of planning remedia- 
tion programs based upon the principles of effective reading 
instruction cannot be overemphasized. 


Unfortunately, there has been a tendency to think of 
programs for the reluctant reader as ones of isolated drill 
especially on word attack techniques. Children participating 
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in these programs have forced teachers and clinicians to 
search for more effective techniques for diagnosing reading 
difficulties. Diagnosis, in turn, has revealed needs which go 
beyond isolated drill programs with the printed symbol. It 
has implied that these children also need balanced develop- 
mental programs based upon the principles of effective read- 
ing instruction and started at a level where they can suc- 
ceed. 


A careful diagnosis will find out what is wrong with 
the child’s reading as he attacks the printed symbol. It should 
reveal the status of his reading of the human environment 
and the reading of material things. The diagnostician should 
discover what conditions must be taken into account before 
formulating an effective remedial program. 


Most important a competent diagnostician will be ask- 
ing not only how well is the child reading, but what has 
reading been doing to this child? How well has he been get- 
ting what he needs from reading? How fast has he been get- 
ting meaning to apply to his own particular situation? If 
his performance has not satisfied his own goals or the ex- 
pectations of others within his environment what has this 
done to his attitudes, his mental health, and how has he 
adapted his behavior to compensate? Within this area we 
have our fifth implication. 


Timmy, a sixth grade boy, and his clinician were trying 
to develop goals for the remediation program. His very first 
one—in fact the only one he could develop for a few 
weeks — was, “To get out of the low reading group.” When 
it was explored further he commented that he had been in 
the low reading group ever since he started school and 
guessed he’d always be there. “My mother sure would be 
happy if you’d just get me out of it.” 
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Alfred, the son of a jet flyer who had just been pro- 
moted to Captain, dashed into the front door and called to 
his father, ‘Dad, you’ve just been ‘busted’ back to a Blue- 
bird!” 


““How’s that?” inquired the father. 


“It’s like this,” replied Alfred, ““We’re asking our Moms 
and Dads to come and hear us read, but we don’t have room 
for all of you at one time. We’re asking the Robin Moms 
and Dads on Monday; the Canary Moms and Dads on Tues- 
day; and the Bluebirds on Wednesday. Sorry I was ‘busted’ 
back to the Bluebirds, Dad, and you have to be ‘busted’, 


> 


too. 


The social significance of the continual placement of a 
child in the low reading group can hardly be kept from in- 
fluencing his potential reading growth. Children do not have 
reading personalities which they bring out only for the 
school reading period. While they are learning to read, their 
social nature may keep right on absorbing important learn- 
ings about themselves in relation to other people. Perhaps 
we cannot over-emphasize the importance of this fifth im- 
plication. We need to re-evaluate our grouping procedures 
and perhaps try other approaches which may have less so- 
cial stigma. 


Our sixth implication may be found in the area of ma- 
terials. Educators have worked with interests of children as 
they realize that interest is essential in reading; that a need 
for reading must be developed; and that the materials must 
be of interest to the child. This makes it imperative to have 
a wide variety of materials to provide for both the present 
and the potential interests of the boys and girls. Books play 
a most important part in materials. 


This reminds me of a cartoon that was dated 1966. Two 
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children were lying on the floor in front of a television set 
and a book flashed on the screen. One child nudged the other 
and asked, “What’s that?” “Oh, you remember,” replied 
the other. “It’s a book. We did use them a long time ago.” 


One of the greatest problems facing our teachers of the 
first grade is the sophistication of our six year olds. Eddie 
was retelling a story from his basal reader and he ended it 
thus: “Just as the children were ready to get on the train 
to return to the city, a big wolf came rushing from the 
fields and started to grab them! A jet pilot swooped down, 
picked up the children before the wolf could get them, and 
flew them safely to the city.” When asked if he had actually 
read this in his book he replied, ““No, but you have to do 
something to soup up this stuff!” 


The mass media for learning today makes it imperative 
for us to draw forth the best of our books to increase an in- 


terest in reading and in continued reading. Dick and Jane, 
Tom and Betty, and Kim and Wendy all have keen compe- 
tition with Superman, Dragnet, and Disneyland. It will be 
difficult to hold their own, even when used in reading pro- 
grams with the broader concepts of the reading process. 


A group of neighborhood children were comparing 
books and television programs. One little girl of six remarked 
that she liked books best, because she had been watching tele- 
vision all her life. A boy in the third grade expressed a pre- 
ference for television because it didn’t drag out so long; “I 
know the story ends in one sitting, I don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow to finish the story.” An older boy replied, “But I 
like to stop and imagine what is going to happen and you 
can’t do that with television. Also if Mother calls me the book 
will wait for me until I get back.” 


Books have therapeutic value also. They may be used to 
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contribute to self-understanding by helping pupils realize 
that their problems are not peculiar to themselves. Maureen 
Daly’s book, “Seventeenth Summer”, is one of the most pop- 
ular among the teen-agers at our junior high, because they 
can relate it to themselves. Redl and Wattenberg,’ in their 
book on mental hygiene, indicated that many children come 
to school with ‘“‘a load of psychological problems” of which 
many are highly personal. If we can recognize in our child- 
ren indications of these problems which may later grow into 
personality problems, and can make available books which 
can help them to gain insight, extensive therapy may not 
be needed later. It may help just to read of someone who has 
solved a similar problem. If today is good, it may wise to “lay 
up treasures” for tomorrow. The bulwark for meeting the 
problems of tomorrow may be found in the books read today. 
This implies that a balanced reading program will provide 


opportunities for children to “discover” the use of books for 
guidance in their daily lives. 


The final implication to be discussed here is the deter- 
minant of the success of any balanced reading program. In 
essence it is the emotional climate of the learning situation 
which determines how effectively children will learn the 
facts and skills desired. The emotionally disturbed child can- 
not free his attention to concentrate on the reading materials 
unless it directly applies to a solution of his immediate press- 
ing problem. A major portion of his attention and energies 
are focused upon ways to relieve his concerns. Children who 
feel right about themselves, who feel that they are acccepted, 
and who feel a sense of worth are ready to profit the most 
from the reading activities. 


The emotional climate is not only the determinant, but 
it is also a provider of some of the basic learnings. The type 
of human relations that exist within the classrooms teaches 
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children to some extent and in some forms most of the quali- 
ities of the basic human process of living together. They 
learn varying degrees of acceptance and rejection, tolerance, 
and intolerance, success and failure, open-mindedness and 
narrow mindedness, confidence and suspicion of others, and 
when to display feelings and when to control them. They 
learn how to read human behavior. 


Lucky are the children who have a teacher that feels so 
right about herself and creates a wholesome emotional cli- 
mate in which all feel that they do belong, that they are 
accepted, and can help one another. She is so freed from her- 
self that she can be a friend, a philosopher, and a guide to all 


her children. 


Fortunate are the children who are functioning in read- 
ing programs which are carrying them far beyond the 
printed symbols, where mechanics are secondary to the devel- 
opment of meanings, and where reading is conceived as a 
basic human process functioning effectively in all areas of 
human behavior. Reading programs need to be as broad as 
man himself. Emerson has said in his lecture on Education 
that the great object of education should be to inspire the 
youthful man with an interest in himself; with a curiosity 
touching his own nature; to acquaint him with the resources 
of his mind, and to teach him that there is all his strength. 
May we always be alert to the implications given to us by 
children so that we will be seeking continually to find ways 
to inspire our children to such heights. 


1 Betty Smith, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. New York: Harpers, 1943, p. 148. 


2 Fritz Redl and W. W. Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., 1951, p. 317. 











Developing a Balanced Reading Program 


PeTEerR L. SPENCER, PH.D. 


Professor of Education —Claremont College 
Director of Reading Conference 


It is a pleasure and a challenge to confer with you on 
the all important problem of developing a balanced reading 
program for our educational institutions. As educators we 
are privileged to plan new procedures and new products 
continuously. In many industrial plants one or both of those 
areas of challenge are precluded from most of the workers. 
In industry extreme care must be taken to make products 
uniform in quality. This is accomplished partially by stan- 
dardizing the production procedures. No member of a pro- 
duction team can be permitted to deviate from prescribed 
tasks or procedures which have been laid out for him. Hu- 
man nature is not at its best under such circumstances. Con- 
sequently, modern industry has turned toward machines 
and automation. Machines can be made to perform repeti- 
tive tasks rather effectively and other machines can be set 
to watch over the process so that any significant variation 
from prescribed performances will be detected and produc- 
tion will be stopped. 


How different the process of educating human beings 
is from the process of industrial production! Educating is 
premised upon the importance of the individuality as well 
as upon learnings in common. The material to be processed, 
the educands, vary in ability, interest, and probable future 
service. The products must vary and still be largely unstand- 
ardized while at the same time they have become modified 
significantly in the direction of ideals, ideas, attitudes, aspir- 
ations and skills which characterize our common society. 
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We do not desire that people be alike in the manner that in- 
dustrial production tries to make its products alike. We do, 
however, aspire to have the products of education equipped 
to live and work together effectively while guided by the 
ideals which are characteristic of our democratic society. I 
believe that it was Edgar Dale who described educating as a 
process of changing mere humanness into humaneness. 


In the process of making humane beings of human be- 
ings the genius of teaching is challenged. Prescriptions and 
recipes for this process have been offered in abundance. 
None, however, has ever served with complete effectiveness. 
Hence, we must conclude that the process of educating hu- 
man beings to become humane beings is not a simple or ob- 
vious one. It is not a process which lends itself to simple 
analysis nor which is likely to be accomplished by mastering 
simple skills. 


We are to consider the planning of a balanced program 
in reading. One word in the statement of our assignment is 
of major import. The word is an adjective which is used to 
modify a noun. It is that modification which constitutes 
the challenge for us at this time. Programs of instruction 
in reading have been planned continuously for the schools 
of our country for more than 300 years. The first legal pro- 
vision for a public school in our country’s history was a 
provision for instruction in reading. The Massachusett’s Act 
of 1647, commonly known in historical accounts as YE 
OLpE DELUDER, SATAN, ACT made compulsory the provi- 
sion by the towns for instruction in reading for every boy 
and girl residing in the respective settlements. Since that 
time planning instruction programs for reading has been go- 
ing on continuously. Surely, if reading were a process which 
could be mastered with ease, some one would have devised 
an effective procedure for doing so at some time during this 
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more than 300 years of high concern. The fact that no such 
procedure has been produced is one of the reasons why we 
are conferring about reading today. 


Hundreds of research studies concerning reading are 
reported annually. More studies have been conducted and 
more attention has been given to reading than to any other 
aspect of educational concern. As a result instruction in and 
with reading is far superior at the present time than pre- 
viously prevailed. The nature of the reading process is bet- 
ter known and its applications are better understood. As a 
consequence, instructional procedures and materials have 
been devised which are potentially promising. Complacency 
must be avoided, however, because there is still much room 
and much need for improvement and because classroom 
practices are not in many instances utilizing the better pro- 
cedures. 


It may seem discouraging that with more than 300 years 
of continuous concern no adequate and satisfying solution 
has been found for teaching human beings to read as humane 
beings. However, there must be a reason for this condition. 
One possible, and I believe, a very probable reason is that 
during those years the conception of what constitutes read- 
ing has been too restrictive, too limiting. In this respect we 
are privileged to work under more propitious circumstances 
than have our predecessors at this task. We are attempting to 
develop a balanced program for reading. Most of the effort 
in the past has been directed toward unbalanced offerings 
based upon narrowly conceived procedures and materials. 
That has been a handicap and in some respects it has serious- 
ly retarded the development of effective reading instruction. 
Reading has been conceived too often merely as a special type 
of response made when printed words are the stimulus. Re- 
sponding to printed words is unquestionably an act of read- 
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ing, but it is just as unquestionably not the only behavior 
in which reading occurs. 


As we observe what one does as one reads, character- 
istics of the reading process are revealed. For example, in 
order to read a printed word, the symbol must stimulate a 
sense receptor; in this case sight or touch (Braille). The 
stimulus must be recognized and given meaning and signifi- 
cance in the perceptional processes of the reader. Response 
adapted to the perceived situation must be made. The apt- 
ness of the response must be observed and evaluated. If the 
response is judged to be appropriate no further change need 
be made. But, if the response is not adequate, readaptation 
is needed. In short, the process is one of stimulation, sens- 
ing, identifying, recognizing, interpreting, responding, eval- 
uating: and, if need be, further adapting. 


A major source of difficulty with the process as we have 
described it lies with the nature of the stimulus, i.e.; the 
printed word. Words are symbols of ideas. As Comenius so 
pertinently pointed out many years ago, the primary con- 
tact of the intellect is with things. Experiences with things 
are the basis of ideas. And ideas produce a need for symbols. 
Symbols are used to re-present ideas about things when the 
things are not present in their own right. Symbols without 
ideas with which to be associated are useless. 


Meanings and significance are personal, individual crea- 
tions. They are dependent upon, but are not controlled by 
the stimulus situations. They are projected to the stimulus 
as sensed. Obviously, when the stimulus is a concrete thing, 
the thing itself offers a tangible means for evaluating the 
adequacy of the meaning or significance given to it. When 
the stimulus is a symbol the projection of meaning and the 
determination of significance are far more difficult and haz- 
ardous processes. 
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Now let us compare the process of reading printed 
words with the process of responding to other types of stim- 
ulation. Humankind is equipped with many types of sense 
receptors. The sense receptors are the gateways through 
which man’s intellect is entered. In every instance the pro- 
cess of entrance is the same, viz.; an adequate stimulus ac- 
tivates a sense receptor. This is followed by identification, 
recognition, interpretation, response, and evaluation leading 
to confirmation or modification of the interpretation. There 
is no discernible difference between the processes set-up by 
printed-word stimulation and those set-up by any other type 
of stimuli. All of the procedures are intrinsically alike. They 
differ mainly as regards the stimuli which initiate the be- 
havior responses. The reader of Braille and the reader of 
speech read their respective stimuli just as do the visual 
readers of printed words. Likewise, the reading process after 
stimulation is the same whether or not symbols are involved 
and no matter which of the human sensory processes are 
being utilized. We read smells, tastes, etc. as well as words 
or other symbols. Hence, a balanced reading program will 
provide for development of abilities to read with all the 
senses. 


That human behavior is affected by all the sensory pro- 
cesses should be obvious. However, the kinds and amounts of 
reading which are related to the different senses may not be 
so obvious. It will be worthwhile for the reader to survey 
his own behavior for a few days and list the different sen- 
sory processes which he utilizes. For example, sight will be 
involved with many other stimuli as well as with printed 
words. Sound is a stimulus when speech is being read as well 
as on many other occasions. There are many technical or 
semi-technical reading tasks with sounds. Gustatory or taste 
reading is basic to food behavior. Columbus made his voy- 
ages which led to the discovery of the New World largely 
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because spices were in such great demand and the routes 
through the Near East were “nationalized” as we are expe- 
riencing again in our times. Olfactory reading is related to 
the “deodorant” and perfume industries as well as to many 
less commercialized situations involving smell. Thermal read- 
ing is a daily experience which man gradually is bringing 
under better control. And kinesthetic reading, the reading 
of the movements of muscles, joints, and tendons is involved 
with the responses to all other sensory stimulation. The aware- 
ness of one’s bodily responses is as important as the awareness 
of the stimulus situation to which response is being made. 
Dewey identified “kinesthetic” reading as the completion of 
the circuit of which the stimulus and response (SR) has been 
recognized as an arc. 


Another characteristic of a balanced reading program 
is the attention given to the production of apt behavior. The 
bases of discrimination and of adaptation in responding are 
the meaning and significance which one gives to his be- 
havior. In this regard it is necessary to distinguish between 
situations which are freighted with meaning and those to 
which meaning must be given. It is convenient to differen- 
tiate these by designating the one as primary reading and 
the other as secondary reading. Primary reading is concerned 
with things. Secondary reading is concerned with symbols 
of things. Since meanings and significance are ideas with re- 
gard for things, a balanced reading program makes syste- 
matic use of primary reading as a prerequisite for its use of 
secondary reading. In this regard what is commonly con- 
ceived as “reading readiness” activities is more properly 
recognized as fundamentally and basically reading. 


A balanced program of reading recognizes that read- 
ing is not properly treated as subject matter. Reading is a 
process which is used in experiencing all subject matter. The 
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program of educating is the program of reading. Every sub- 
ject matter area is an area of reading. Each area of subject 
matter commonly is characterized by types of reading tasks 
not usually found in the other subject matter areas. For ex- 
ample, music has special language techniques which are not 
encountered elsewhere. Similarly, the number languages of 
mathematics are peculiar to that area. Maps, charts, graphs, 
and pictures are prominent in geographic studies. Devel- 
oping a balanced program in reading and of reading expe- 
riences calls for instruction and practice with all of those 
special materials. In this respect every teacher is a teacher 
of reading and every offering in the school’s program is an 
integral part of the reading program. 


In the eleventh volume (1946) of the Claremont Col- 
lege Reading Conference Yearbook series, Ann Bryan Mc- 
Call offered a clearly stated goal for reading development. 
She pointed out that one must learn to read effectively one- 
self, other people, and the things which affect human be- 
havior. Only a balanced program of instruction and learn- 
ing can properly accomplish such a goal. Printed words have 
a place within this program, but they are far from consti- 
tuting the whole of it. By recogning this fact and by con- 
centrating our educational efforts toward achieving the 
reading goal so well stated by McCall we can and will make 
more progress with reading during the coming years than 
was made in those gone by. Narrow definitions beget nar- 
row practices. Human nature is not a simple thing. Like- 
wise, the development of human beings into humane beings 
is unlikely to be accomplished by any narrow, simple bit of 
learning. To know oneself, and other people, and to know 
how to read effectively those things which have human sig- 
nificance calls for a balanced program of experiences guid- 
ed by clearly conceived purposes. This is what our confer- 
ence is dedicated to study and to try to achieve. 











Self-Selection in Reading: A Panel Discussion 


Mrs. IRENE WHITCOMB 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Whittier, California, Elementary Schools, 
Chairman 


We have been asked to discuss the program of self-se- 
lection in reading as it is carried on in the Whittier City 
Schools. The panel members are: Mrs. Frances Cyrog, prin- 
cipal of Hoover School; Mrs. Toni McChristy, curriculum 
consultant; Mrs. Grace Garrettson, teacher of fifth grade 
at Lincoln School, who presented a paper at the Reading 
Conference two years ago; and Mrs. Virginia Jones, teacher 
of second grade at Hoover School. So that we may be able 
to discuss our problem with greater understanding, Mrs. 
McChristy will tell us something of what self-selection in 
reading means. 


Mrs. McCuristy: We thought you might be interested 
in a little background of self-selection. Dr. Willard Olson 
and his staff of assistants conceived the idea at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. There they did research with babies in the 
area of feeding which may seem a bit remote from reading, 
but which actually is not. They found that very young 
babies could indicate when they needed food and in what 
amounts. Then they furthered their studies and found that 
chilren were also capable and able to select a good diet from 
trays of good food which had been arranged. This was a 
rather interesting discovery because it did show that chil- 
dren could be trusted and could know within themselves 
what they really needed when the material was in the en- 
vironment. Then they went further into the area of reading 
and here, again, the material was available —in other words 
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in this case the reading material was accessible—and they 
found that children were able to select reading material 
which would be helpful to them and which would meet a 
need felt within the child himself. 


We have found this program to be very satisfactory in 
our area, but I think there are four points that we should 
keep in mind when we think of self-selection. It is really an 
individualized reading program and Dr. Jeannette Veatch 
at the University of New York points out these four areas. 
She said it is a method devised to meet individual differences. 
I know that many of you have been struggling with that 
problem because of the many different abilities which I am 
sure all of you find in your classrooms. Secondly, the major 
feature is that children themselves select the reading materi- 
al, but it is always selected from prepared environments. In 
other words, they just don’t read any old thing that comes 
along. Thirdly, it allows the children to read at their own 
rate, without any pressure or without being held back. 
Fourthly, it permits the teacher to work almost entirely 
with individuals and this, too, I am sure that you have been 
striving to do. 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: In seeking for a way to take care of 
individual differences in your clossroom, how did you get 
started on this sort of program? Grace, would you like to 
tell us how you began selective reading? 


Mrs. GARRETSON: In an Institute program, Miss Mar- 
ian Jenkins, Curriculum Coordinator from our Los An- 
geles County Schools Office, mentioned that she knew of a 
new pattern of reading. She gave us a little overview of it 
and said that she would be glad to come out and talk with 
any of us who would indicate an interest. From her short 
statement it seemed to me that this new pattern would 
answer several questions about which I had been puzzling. 
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For some time I had been concerned as to whether or not 
we were perpetuating reading difficulties with our present 
method of reading. This individualized type of reading im- 
mediately impressed me as a method by which I could get 
children away from classroom classifications — fast, average, 
slow. The other thing that appealed to me was the fact that 
with this new pattern we might let children who were cap- 
able go ahead in a way that we were not able to do under 
the usual plan. Later, eight or ten teachers who had indicat- 
ed an interest met with Miss Jenkins and planned how we 
would start self-selection. 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: Did you begin it any differently in 
your primary class, Virginia? 


Mrs. Jongs: Frankly, no. I was getting bored with the 
old way we were teaching reading. I felt there must be some- 
thing better but I didn’t know how to go about it. I heard 
Miss Jenkins’ offer at the time and I was eager to learn what 
she had to say. When she talked with us it seemed such a sen- 
sible way to do things that I don’t know why we missed this 
method so long. It seemed so reasonable to let the children 
read the books they wanted at their own level instead of try- 
ing to force the slow ones to read the hard books or hold the 
fast ones in the pre-primers. Of course our methods are dif- 
ferent for the second and fifth grades, but actually we start- 
ed with the same motive. 


Mrs. WuHitcoMsB: When you have a program of this 
type, there may be a problem securing materials. Would 
one of you like to discuss the materials which you use? 


Mrs. Cyroc: I think we are fortunate in Whittier be- 
cause our librarian was a classroom teacher and later a con- 
sultant in our district and is therefore familiar with chil- 
dren’s books and children’s preferences. She meets with a 
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group of teachers, consultants, and principals once a month 
to review new books for children and to distribute these re- 
views to the schools. In this way we are familiar with the 
books available and can make choices to add to our library. 
This is a real asset to our reading program. 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: A wide selection of books, then, is 
provided by the teacher and the librarian. These books are 
chosen on the basis of the children’s expressed interests. It 
might be pertinent to discuss the type of books which we use 
in the program. Who would like to do that? 


Mrs. JoNEs: On the primary level we use all the text- 
books from pre-primers on to the third or fourth grade ex- 
cept for some sets being held in reserve for those teachers 
who are still keeping their classes in ability groups. In 
addition, we use any of the trade books that are suitable. 
Sometimes children bring books from home and sometimes 
parents who are eager to see this program succeed bring us 
acceptable books. We also receive books from the public li- 
brary every two weeks. 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: In this type of program where chil- 
dren are reading and reading individually, how do you know 
when a child is really comprehending what he has been read- 
ing? 

Mrs. GarreETSON: I think that is the question many peo- 
ple have been asking. I feel that when you watch children 
you know whether or not they are reading. Their man- 
nerisms tell you a great deal. We call this an individual pro- 
gram and individualized method. We try to help each child 
as often as possible. In the lower grades, I understand each 
child reads with the teacher every day. I do not do that on 
the fifth grade level but I do work with each child several 
times during the reading of each book. In addition, every 
day a group of children meet together for a “book chat”. 
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This group is composed of different children each time we 
gather. Here I am simply the coordinator and the listener 
as they explain their books to each other. This makes it 
something different from just telling me the details of the 
story. There is absolutely no question in my mind about the 
child’s comprehension if he can discuss a character in a book 
and tell what type of person the character was by what he 


did. 


Mrs. Cyroc: I liked to hear Grace say that the children 
read and explained their books. One of the things which 
seems to me to be very important is the excellent rapport 
between teacher and child which can be established through 
their mutual interest in the book itself. Reporting is fine, 
too, and valuable, but the teacher’s enthusiasm and interest 
in each individual child’s book while reading with him is one 
of the strongest motivating techniques and the surest way 
of knowing the child’s comprehension and progress. 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: Are there problems of initiating this 
program in the classroom? How did you introduce it in your 
second grade, Virginia? 


Mrs. JoNEs: I started with the fast group. They were 
all reading the same book. I asked the children if they would 
like to finish the book at their own speed, and, if so, to just 
read on ahead. They thought that would be fun. So, of 
course, they finished the book one or two at a time and as 
they finished I showed them the other books they might 
choose. They were delighted to do it that way. I saw the 
program working so satisfactorily with the fast group, I 
started the next group. Then I started with the slow group 
as I saw no reason why they could not do it, too. This year 
I am not going to begin with ability groups. I am just going 
to take three or four heterogeneous groups and during their 
reading period, let each child choose a book to read. One or 
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two will choose a book that is too hard and some will choose 
one that will be too easy. If the child takes a book that is too 
hard, I will encourage him to select one that is more easily 
read. However I do not recommend changing books at ran- 
dom—there must be a good reason. Usually the child is 
happy to finish the book he starts. 


Mrs. McCuristy: Virginia, you mentioned that you 
started with your fast readers. Did you keep them in that 
group for the rest of the year? 


Mrs. JoNEs: As soon as they were all in selective read- 
ing, I made sociograms and the children were placed with 
some of their friends. Immediately the stigma of being in 
the slow group is gone. This confuses parents but we love 
it! 


Mrs. GarRETSON: I have been using self-selection for 
two and a half years. When I first heard about the program 
and wanted to start, I was a little bit worried as to whether 
or not I could do it and just how it would come out. So I 
began with the fast group. I let them finish at their own 
speed a book which had been started in a group, and then 
select any book they wanted to read. The next year when 
I was determined that I would start the program with the 
entire class, I simply talked with them about the books in 
the room—science, storybooks and all the different kinds. 
I asked if they would be interested to choose their own 
books—something they would like to read. We discussed 
the different books and how they might choose and I sug- 
gested that they take some time to browse for a few days 
if they wished and choose a book in which they would be 
interested. We decided if the child later did not want to read 
the book he had chosen, he and I should talk about it a bit. 
Often talking about the book stimulated his interest and 
he continued reading. The children and I worked out a sys- 
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tem of keeping records. I had an idea of what I wanted to 
do but the plan actually came from them. 

The first year that I use this individualized program 
I had four difficult boys in my slow reading group. One of 
them who was not interested in reading was very vocal 
about what he did and did not like. He would tell me that 
I shouldn’t ask him to read that book as it was too hard or 
that I shouldn’t ask the group to read this book as it was too 
easy. After the fast group started with selective reading I 
decided to venture with these four little boys to see what 
they could do. I made sure that we had plenty of good ma- 
terial that they could handle. When I suggested it to them, 
three of them thought it would be fine but this one little 
fellow didn’t believe that I meant what I said. He talked 
about it quite a bit and then started to look for a book. He 
came to me pretty soon and said: “Can I read anything I 
want to?” “Yes, absolutely.” A third time before he made 
up his mind that I meant what I said, he came back and 
asked me if he could really read anything he wanted. I said, 
“Yes, George, absolutely, you choose anything you want to. 
What you want to read, is what I would like to have you 
read.” He said, “I know what I will read—‘Blacky The 
Crow’ —I know that I can finish that this afternoon.” He 
went to the book and started reading. I left him to himself. 
I didn’t interrupt his train of thought. I let him read. Be- 
fore the afternoon was over he came to me and said he had 
finished his book, and asked if he could make a report like 
some of the other children had. I told him that he surely 
could. Shortly before it was time to dismiss he came to tell 
me that he was ready to make a report. 

I shall never forget George and his first report. He 
stood in front of the class, gave the name of his book and the 
author, then opened the book to show the type of reading 
and the pictures. He said, ‘‘This is the book that I am sure 
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anyone in the class can read, because I read it and I can rec- 
ommend it to you because it is interesting.” To add to that, 
it wasn’t very long before several of the better readers had 
read George’s book and the pride that was in that child for 
having been able to present a book and have other people 
read it was terrific. Of course that didn’t solve all of his 
reading problems but it did give him a feeling of reading 
and of success. 


Mrs. WuHircoms: One of the rewarding experiences 
which makes teaching so exciting! Since you have mentioned 
reporting, Grace, is there a standard way of reporting these 
books? Do you have book reports in your second grade, Vir- 
ginia? 

Mrs. JonEs: We have a few but usually by talking to 
each child each day as he reads I know that he is understand- 
ing. Sometimes the children wish to make some kind of re- 
port, so some make flannel board stories, some make pic- 
tures, some clay figures, etc. I am sure when I talk with each 
child that he knows what he is reading. They are bound 
to get a greater comprehension of the story because I do not 
interrupt their train of thought every few minutes to 
analyze every word that is read on the page and because they 
do not have to listen while someone else reads the same page 
over and over. 


Mrs. McCuaristy: Isn’t it true, Virginia, that in the 
primary grades you contact every child every day? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, every child reads to me every day. Be- 
cause we read so many books, it would be impossible for 
every child to report on every book. Some have read over 
200 books this year. It would take all their time reporting. 
We are teaching reading, not projects. 


Mrs. McCuristy: I think we should make it clear that 
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we do not have formal book reports as we have known them 
in the past. The reporting includes many different ways of 
reacting to books. What sort of reports do you have at fifth 
grade level, Grace? 

Mrs. GarRRETSON: I leave that entirely up to the chil- 
dren. From discussion, the children that I had last year 
thought that it would be interesting to see how many dif- 
ferent ways they could report their books before they would 
have to use the same pattern over again. The children feel 
that certain books require certain types of reports. We have 
worked on written book reports so that they will know how 
to write a book report. If they wanted to write a report, 
they did, if they wanted to do something else, they did. If 
they preferred to discuss the book with some one else as a 
report, they did. The children themselves decided that it 
would not be in keeping to report a book that had many pic- 
tures in it by drawing a picture because when you read a 
story that has lots of pictures you build your idea around 
the pictures that are in the book. They might draw a pic- 
ture to report a book which was mostly reading because they 
could then depict their own idea of the book. They also de- 
cided that it would be foolish to spend more time in making 
a report than it took you to read the book. I have been very 
interested in the reports and plans for reporting that have 
come from the children. I was very frank with them last 
year. I explained that I had never used individualized read- 
ing with a whole class for a whole year and that there were 
many things we would need to work out together. They 
helped me beautifully and I think they learned much from 
this experience. 


Mrs. WuitcoMs: I’m sure they did, Grace. I always 
like to arrive at book reporting time! One day while visiting 
in a fourth grade I noticed a child who had a carton beside 
her desk. It had a shawl thrown over the top. I asked in a 
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whisper, ““What’s that?” She answered, ““That’s a surprise!” 
When she got up to make her book report she took the car- 
ton with her. As she removed the shawl from the top of the 
box, the end of the box dropped down and inside was her 
idea of the storm cellar about which she had just read. The 
shawl over the box gave us the impression of an under- 
ground situation! 

The children have worked out fifteen or twenty differ- 
ent ways of giving reports. The teachers have been very 
skillful in encouraging the children to report each book in a 
different way until they have exhausted the kinds of report- 
ing which they might be able to do. They have also done a 
great deal in encouraging children to read in many differ- 
ent areas. If a child is particularly interested in biography, 
they suggest that he go further and read in adventure or 
science or some other category. In this way individual inter- 
ests are developed and broadened. 


Mrs. McCuristy: Now and again an experiment serves 
as a report on a science book. 

Mrs. WHiTcoMB: It is very important, of course, that 
we have a comprehensive record of each child’s reading. 
What sort of records do you keep, Virginia? 

Mrs. Jones: I keep an individual card for each child 
on which I list the books read, and when the book was start- 
ed. I note any of the basic words that he misses. It is inter- 
esting to find how few children need help on the same word 
by the end of the year. Each child’s problem is different. If 
one child misses a word or has a reading problem, I can work 
with him individually on his own difficulty. The rest of the 
class will not be wasting time because each child will be 
reading silently in his own book. From these cards I can 
check the development of each child in his reading skills. I 
know more about each individual child than I ever knew 
before. 
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Mrs. WHITCOMB: Do you keep any records in the fifth 
grade, Grace? 

Mrs. GarreETSON: I have each child keep his record and 
I keep my own record. The first year the children kept their 
records on cards. This last year they used notebooks, keeping 
one page for each book read. Each child wrote the title of 
the book, the author, and some of them kept a record of 
the number of pages read. That was not my idea but it was 
fine. Some of them put down the date they took the book 
and the date they finished it. That gave me an indication of 
their reading speed. For my own record I prefer cards since 
they are more convenient to use when I am helping individ- 
ual children. Virginia said that she heard every child read 
every day at the second grade level. I planned a conference 
with each child in my fifth grade at least once a week, often- 
er as needed. The conference and the book chat gave me a 
pretty good insight into each child’s work. As I guided them 
individually, I kept a record and gave the help that was 
needed right at the time. If there were several needing as- 
sistance with the same type of reading skill, I would meet 
with that group at another time. It very seldom was the 
same children who were together in the group, although 
there were some having lots of difficulty who needed con- 
stant help and encouragement. Different types of demands 
came from different groups, but the grouping was very 


flexible. 


Mrs. McCuristy: When we started this program, 
Many of our teachers were concerned about the manner in 
which they would teach the reading skills. However, they 
have found that if the skill is presented when the child feels 
we find that the children are gaining more skill in word 
the need or is in the midst of a difficulty, he is ready and will- 
ing for help. In checking with teachers at each grade level 
analysis and in interpretive reading than in our former pro- 
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gram. We find, also, the oral reading is much improved 
because in this program a child reads in a true audience sit- 
uation since others are not reading his book. In the tradi- 
tional ability group pattern with all children in a group 
reading the same page in the same book, the situation is 
really artificial. 

Mrs. Cyroc: You may be interested in the way read- 
ing groups are organized in the primary grades. Each class 
is divided into three or four reading groups who meet with 
the teacher for a twenty to twenty-five minute period each 
day. The groups, as Virginia has said, are heterogeneous from 
the point of view of reading ability. Friendship groupings 
are most common. When the group meets at the reading 
table, each child has his own book and one at a time each 
sits next to the teacher and reads and discusses his book with 
her while the others read silently. Just as in the ability group- 
ing these children reading silently feel free to ask help with 
words when necessary. During this period the other children 
in the class not at the reading table, are engaged in various 
independent activities such as with calcimine, clay, reading 
games, etc. 

Mrs. WHitTcoMB: We have tried to show what we mean 
by self-selection in reading in the Whittier City Schools. 
You will realize that it is a permissive program, but it is a 
permissive program carried on in a very carefully planned 
environment. By giving these children a wide assortment of 
materials which are carefully chosen and suitable to their 
abilities and interests, we broaden their knowledges, and de- 
velop an appreciation of literature and an enjoyment of 
reading. Each child selects his own book for reading but he 
and the teacher keep a comprehensive record of his reading 
including his plan for reporting on his book. I think some- 
times we get so interested in the mechanics of teaching chil- 
dren to read that we don’t give them the opportunity to 
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become readers.‘‘A reader is a person who reads, not just a 
person who can read but doesn’t choose to.” 


We may have raised some questions which you would 
like to have us answer. If you have any questions, the panel 
will be happy to discuss them in the light of our experiences. 


QuEsTION: I am interested in the mechanics. About 
how many books does a normal room have and about how 
often do you change them? 


Mrs. McCuristy: We have estimated that about three 
or four books per child provides an ample classroom library. 


Mrs. GARRETSON: We have a fortunate situation in 
Whittier with our central library. I take out perhaps thirty- 
five books at a time. These are exchanged for another thirty- 
five about every six weeks or oftener if I wish. We need 
three or four books per child in order to have choices. That 
takes care of itself pretty well because we have the regular 
readers, the science books, social science and poetry books 
that are just usually in a room. Children delight to bring 
books from home and we have a travelling bookshelf which 
moves often. 


QUESTION: You said that you have regular reading 
books. Is this a developmental reading program? 


Mrs. McCuristy: We feel that it is a developmental 
reading program, the only difference being that it is an in- 
dividual developmental reading program. Formerly, we 
though the developmental reading program depended upon 
a series of basic readers, but we have discovered that the de- 
velopment takes place within each individual child. We do 
use basic readers. We have many sets in the classroom. 


QuEsTION: Do you have another class period for basic 
reading instruction? 
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Mrs. McCuristy: No, it is all done with individualized 
instruction. 


Mrs. Cyrroc: The children tend to read a great many 
more of the basic readers along with all of these other books. 
Most of the children will read as many as twenty of the 
basic readers whereas in the conventional classroom this 
would not be possible if all of the group read together on the 
same page at the same time. In addition to the basic readers, 
many children will read a hundred or more of the trade 
books which come to us from our libraries. 


QuEsTION: Do you use workbooks? 
Mrs. Wuitcoms: No, we do not use workbooks. 


QUESTION: Do you use this program in the first grade? 


Mrs. Cyroe: Our first grade teacher at Hoover has used 
self-selection for the last two years. She begins shortly after 
Christmas. Until that time she follows the program which I 
am sure many of you use— readiness charts followed by in- 
troduction to pre-primers. The groups read ten or twelve 
pre-primers together. In January this year, our first grade 
teacher realized that her fast group was reading well enough 
to choose almost any of the pre-primers so she asked them 
if they would like to read at their own speed a pre-primer 
of their own selection. As the other groups gained skill she 
allowed them to make choices just as Virginia said she had 
done in second grade last year. In March all but a few of 
the children in her three or four reading groups were reading 
individually and making their own choices from the books 
available in the classroom. It would amuse you to come into 
that classroom about January or February and hear a whole 
group of children reading out loud— you know how in the 
beginning in first grade children do read aloud—and you 
could hear in these reading groups all of the children each 
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reading a different book, reading out loud and not being 
the least bit bothered by any other child in the group. In 
April and May this had stopped entirely and almost no child 
was reading aloud and a great many were reading without 
moving their lips. 


This year we tested at the beginning and end of the year 
because teachers were so enthusiastic and felt that the test 
results would be so encouraging. I have some of the results 
here if you would like to see them. At the end of the first 
grade the median was second grade, fifth month. Twenty- 
six of her thirty-three children had test scores ranging be- 
tween 1.9 and 4.7 on the California Achievement Test. The 
second grade median at the end of the year was 4.1 reading 
grade. Twenty-four of the twenty-nine in that class were 
reading above 2.8. Sixteen children were reading more than 
a grade above expectancy — that is, both comprehension and 
reading vocabulary were above fourth grade level testwise. 


Question: What do the parents think about this pro- 
gram? 


Mrs. WHITCOMB: Fran, would you like to comment on 
how the parents in your building accepted it? In Hoover 
School where Mrs. Cyrog is principal, the self-selective pro- 
gram has been carried on in all of the classrooms so that she 
should have had a good chance to get parent reaction. 


Mrs. Cyroc: In the beginning our parents were a little 
bit concerned because we were making the change but 
throughout the year they have become most enthusiastic 
about it. We have one of our parents here who came over 
with us because she was so interested. Would you like to 
make some comiment, Mrs. Shelbourne? 


Mrs. SHELBOURNE: I’d be glad to say that is just one 
of those things we did not believe could happen in our fam- 
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ily. Our older girl went through the ability group reading 
system and she didn’t like reading or school at all. She is now 
in the seventh grade. All of a sudden as I was going through 
the back hall, I saw lights on in the children’s bedroom at 
eleven o’clock at night. My child in the second grade was 
still reading. I insisted that she put out the light. Then she 
pulled the flashlight-under-the-blanket technique on me and 
I was thoroughly convinced! 


Mrs. Wuitcoms: Thank you, Mrs. Shelbourne. I know 
that we haven’t answered all of your questions but our time 
is gone. If you are interested in learning more about this 
individualized reading program may I suggest an article by 
Miss Marian Jenkins in the November 1955 issue of Child- 
hood Education “Here’s to Success in Reading — Self-Selec- 
tion Helps”. The bibiiography is also excellent. 
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TV As a Reading Stimulus for Youngsters 


ELEANOR HEMPEL 


(Creator and Director of LirTLE SCHOOLHOUSE) 
KABC-TV, Channel 7, Mon.-Fri. 


Television is our newest and most potent form of com- 
munication. It entertains, it educates, it frightens, it in- 
fluences many lives in a variety of directions over a period 
of so much time! Thousands of sets are now in homes across 
the United States. There was a time when some felt that it was 
detrimental to the reading of the printed symbol. Since then, 
many have felt that it has become an influence for the over 
all reading of persons, personalities, places and things. 


In striving to achieve the goals of democracy, each indi- 
vidual living within the boundaries of our country must 
have an intelligent comprehension of his responsibilities and 
environment. He must be able to read and interpret the 
world in which he lives intelligently to assure the survival of 
our way of life. This understanding does not suddenly ap- 
pear at the twenty-first birthday when the law proclaims 
the individual to be an “adult”, but rather starts at day one. 
Ages one day to five years are the most important in the in- 
dividual’s emotional growth and development so far as basic 
habits are concerned. These habits, actions, and reactions 
are the foundations upon which the whole personality struc- 
ture is built. The reading abilities of a pre-schooler may be 
encouraged or squelched as he investigates his world through 
his six reading senses as encompassed by the concepts of the 
Claremont Reading Conference. If the pre-schooler’s expe- 
riences are rich, secure, and satisfying, he will have a healthy 
outlook upon the world. With the feeling of being an ade- 
quate person he will be able to make the adjustments neces- 
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sary to being a part of a family and the community, which 
will qualify him as a good citizen of the country. 

What helps are there today for children to reach their 
maximum reading abilities and what helps are there for 
parents? Parents also need assistance and guidance in finding 
activities which will extend the family’s reading horizons. 
Today’s tensions and pressures caused by so many gadgets, 
so much speed, have entered modern family life. Because 
the child and parent are so often confined within limited 
physical quarters, this is often mistakenly construed to mean 
that they are also close in understanding. The child is con- 
stantly trying to adjust to the complicated adult world. In 
previous generations, the whole pace of life was slower, 
reading not quite so important, and the adult explanations 
tO questions were adequate. Today the explanations can 
hardly keep up with our complicated machine age. 

Think a minute about the life of a small child. He is often 
hurled through an experience at a rate of thirty to seventy 
miles an hour with large objects coming at him at equal 
speeds from all angles. When this speed is reduced or stopped, 
he is then rushed, pushed, or pulled through a maze of ar- 
ticles in a department store, groceries, super-drug stores, cli- 
maxed by a parent loaded down with items which are pushed 
into the automobile along with the child and propelled again 
through the community at thirty to seventy miles an hour 
until the familiar sight of home rushes into view. All this 
should be a wonderful learning exprience for the child. How- 
ever, he has been confronted by a maze of experiences and 
products which either he may not investigate or there isn’t 
time for him even to look! Once safe home, the child has still 
more to interpret. 


The majority of our modern shelters are small, compact, 
and functional, with equally crowded yards, one against 
the other. Gone for most of us are large open areas (and the 
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quiet streets tor energetic bodies to explore and investigate) . 
Instead, there is no escape from confusion—confusion of 
bells, telephone, door, oven control bells, alarm clocks, bells 
for ice cream, bread, fish and vegetable trucks —confusion 
from automobiles, radio and television. Each is a signal. The 
child must understand the meaning of each, and how to use 
or avoid them. A child’s comprehension and reaction is three 
to four times slower than that of an adult. If at the end of 
the day the adults are breathless, what is the child! 


Out of all this complexity there must be a way to 
assist growth and development of children as they must 
have more actual knowledge than their forebears! The answer 
is, of course, education. With our present crowded school 
situation, education is inching forward to the point where 
we, as a nation, have almost fulfilled our original dream of 
“education for all”. Now many are questioning the quality 
of our schools’ teaching and it has seemed rather imperative 
to find many supplements for teaching. Today the general 
public is demanding more and more of the school curricu- 
lums, but at the same time there are fundamental short- 
ages that make this increase difficult. The general public is 
correct in its demands because individuals must have a great- 
er scope of knowledge to exist in today’s society. Children 
must have a tremendous fund of knowledge to make the 
adjustments necessary in their every day living. One of the 
most potent ways to enlarge horizons has been the correct 
use of television. 


Television’s strength comes from the fact that it is aural, 
visual, intimate, and in the home. Home is the greatest in- 
fluence on an individual’s personality and television is a 
tremendous influence in the home. 


Studies of the influence of television have been varied 
and scattered. Experiments of the impact upon adults have 
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been made to determine the value of this medium as against 
other forms of communication. One large experiment was 
made at the University of Toronto. The group used in the 
experiment was divided into four parts to hear and see a lec- 
ture —one watching television, one listening by radio, one 
listening to the lecturer in person, one reading the printed 
report. Following the lecture an examination was given. The 
results showed that those watching television learned far 
more than those listening to the radio. The audience reading 
the printed version and the audience in the lecturer’s pres- 
ence learned about equal amounts which were much less than 
the radio audience. One reason for this is that television is so 
intimate. The person speaking on the screen seems to be talk- 
ing to each individual personally in the audience which does 
not allow their minds to wander and wonder whether or not 
they had locked the front door and turned off the gas on 
the stove, etc! 


Frieda Hennock, member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, has stated that ‘Educational television 
will become the schoolhouse of the air’’. 


There have not been any all-inclusive reports made in 
the area of little children watching television. It should be 
noted that many parents and especially grandparents are 
continually remarking on the way that the pre-schoolers 
learn the commercials. One father in Memphis commented 
upon the fact that his two-year-old son had learned to read 
such words as “hexachlorophene” and “‘chlorophyll” on the 
television screen. Letters of inquiry have gone to the prin- 
cipals of Los Angeles schools from LitTLE SCHOOLHOUSE 
trying to measure the impact of this pre-school training upon 
the children upon entering kindergarten. The general con- 
sensus of opinion was that they were better prepared than 
ever before, some stating that they had found it necessary 
to alter their curriculum as the children had learned most 
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of the activities on television through LirTLE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
This is the power of television! But there is a secret to this 
success. TV permits reading through two of the senses: 
aural and visual. Obviously, this is not enough. The rest of 
the learning comes from the follow-through of the subject 
matter by the parents and teachers. 


This “follow through” is of the utmost importance and 
it is the only means of successfully using the television set. 
First, parents should be made to realize that they must 
guide their children’s viewing. Children now spend as much 
time in front of the TV set as they do in school. At this 
time there are not that many beneficial programs available 
for young children. Parents need help and guidance in ways 
of evaluating programs and this is the role for the educa- 
tors. Programs must be picked for each age level. Televi- 
sion can also be useful as a family experience. The learning 
situation comes when a program inspires a follow-up of con- 
versation, trips, and a look at a reference book for more 
knowledge. Parents also need help in finding activities to 
cure ““TV-itis”, so that children will not want to spend all of 
their time in front of the set. When parents and teachers 
understand the importance of using television as a “reading” 
instead of an entertainment medium, its value will increase 
to the limit of the skies! 


People who do not view television because of all the 
undesirable programs are comparable to someone who doesn’t 
read newspapers because of all the crime stories, etc! Televi- 
sion is rapidly becoming a greater influence than the schools. 
It would be a sad day if ever this coup were completed. The 
people who can do something about this situation are the 
classroom teachers who are alert enough to turn this power- 
ful influence to their advantage and use it to open new and 
wonderful horizons to their pupils. 


Television used in the classroom is another step towards 
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better teaching. One teacher very skilled in a specific field 
will bring much more to the pupil’s viewing than one not 
quite so skilled in that particular field, but who is perhaps 
a fine over-all teacher. The instructor on the screen could 
give each pupil the impression that he or she is talking to 
that pupil alone. At no time can a classroom teacher con- 
centrate more than a few minutes on any one pupil in an 
ordinary situation. Yet to achieve perfect attention one 
must talk directly to an individual, whether in a classroom, 
at home, or elsewhere. 


Children themselves have been taking advantage of the 
many new interests introduced to them on television. The 


last survey to come from the United States Department of 
Education stated that “third and fourth graders are now 
reading books that were once considered seventh grade fare”, 
due to television. The children who have been introduced to 
and interested in a subject through TV are eager and willing 
to read further on the subject through books. 


To further point up the strength of television and the 
necessity of intelligently using the programs as educational 
supplements, I want to mention a letter I received not too 
long ago from a wildly excited mother. This day her little 
girl had stood up with me as we sang to our flag on LITTLE 
SCHOOLHOUSE — which we do each day. I ask that the chil- 
dren stand straight and tall. The little girl struggled to her 
feet. I smiled into the camera. Suddenly, she straightened up 
to her full height. That was the first time that little girl 
had ever stood on her feet in the four years of her life. She 
is a cerebral-palsied child —so gerat is the power of television! 


With that strength at the turn of a knob, the general 
knowledge, and the reading interests of the children in this 
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country should be and can be magnified many times over. 
We teachers must make our influence felt in television pro- 


gram content, and we must use the results to our and the 


children’s advantage. 














Reading with the Heart 
M. B. Durfee, M. D. 


Psychiatrist, Pasadena Area Schools Clinic 


If we wish to train a pup to be a watchdog, we show 
signs of being startled and afraid at the approach of a 
stranger. The dog, who cannot read verbal expression, writ- 
ten or oral, understands or in the broader sense reads the 
meaning we are getting across. 


A small child also has this quick capacity to read emo- 
tional expression even when his spoken understanding vocab- 
ulary is small. One sees three-year-olds, whose parents think 
they have concealed their anxiety about the child’s small 
appetite, revealing a complete understanding of this parental 
anxiety by urging a doll to, “eat”, or else they will get 
“weak” or “sick” or even “die.” A mother, wishing to avoid 
conveying her apprehension to the children, as she rode along 
a cliff road in the mountains, began exclaiming brightly 
about the lovely scenery, the clear air, the scent of the pines. 
Her four-year-old son patted her comfortingly on the arm 
and said, “Don’t be scared, mommy, we'll take care of you.” 
A mother wishing to channel her anger out through vigorous 
work, instead of blows or vituperation, began sweeping vig- 
orously, which meant nothing to her husband, who continued 
doing his reading from the newspaper. However, the six- 
year-old coming in the back door, instantly read the feeling, 
and exclaimed, ‘Look out folks, mom’s mad; see how she’s 
sweeping!” 


Like this boy’s father, most of us have gained greatly 
in our capacity to read verbal intellectual print, but have 
lost some of the precious capacity to read the people about 
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us. This is unfortunate because there is so much for us to 
read. There are the unwilling learners in our classes, who 
do not shut their eyes at us, but do partly shield them; or 
who do not walk out of the room, but sit as far off in their 
seats as possible; or who do not plug their ears, but rest their 
hands partly covering these ears. Anxiety, seeking safety in 
perfection, is written large in the fussily neat work and 
many erasures of another child, quite probably the child of 
a parent, with the same neurosis. There is body anxiety in 
bold letters in the pupil who worries about symptoms; and 
there is additional reading material in his frequent inability 
to draw hands on the human figures he sketches. That this 
hand and body anxiety relates to the common sexual conflict 
of urchins, we are not going to read aloud to him, because 
we can also read the obvious fact that this would be disturb- 
ing to him, unless we have first helped him to read in us that 
we are friendly, understanding people, who like him. 

Verbal insistance that we like him will not replace the 
real article. In clinic work, we cannot help a child we do not 
like; and if we cannot like these children, we should move 
onto another field of work. Since children do not learn well 
from a teacher they dislike or who does not like them, per- 
haps the same applies to teaching. 


This need for something other than the verbal intellect- 
ual approach can seem frustrating to those of us who have 
spent years in schools and colleges learning through precisely 
that medium. To such people so often comes the temptation 
to reason factually with the feeling of another. I am guilty of 
having used this approach on my wife in regard to her fear 
of cockroaches, with results which you may well guess. There 
is the temptation to tell people there is no reason for them to 
feel the way they do or even to use the angry approach “‘you 
have no right to feel that way.” What deep illiteracy lies in 
the heart that meets anger with such an anger-arousing ap- 
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proach! There are so many temptations that come to us 
when we find ourselves up against a feeling we do not like 
in another; temptations not to accept the other’s feeling 
but to attack with logic, with superiority of wisdom, or 
with superiority of strength, or with sweet martyrdom in an 
effort to shame them, or with pseudo friendliness. 


We can recall the lesson of one who thought deeply 
about such conflict between His people and their military 
oppressors. He, too, had the temptation to demand somehow 
what He felt was needed; the temptation to try to compel 
with a show of popular strength and the temptation to pre- 
tend friendly acceptance of their principles. You recall, how- 
ever, that He decided against turning the stones to bread, 
against attracting the popular following by doing the spec- 
tacular act at the temple, and against pretending to worship 
the Roman emissary; but said instead. “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of Heaven.” This, in our connection with pupils, must 


mean, “Seek a happy relationship.” When? Not after we have 
won out, but first. 


At this point, our own anxiety comes up for us to read. 
If I accept the child’s resentment first; if I agree that he has 
every right to be disgusted at the rule, the requirement, or 
the assignment, am I not letting him get away with some- 
thing? This complaint derives some of its fervor from my 
fear of losing out or of not being in control. If I can relax 
in this anxiety, I shall be able to realize that acknowledging 
his right to be angry at requirements, does not mean that 
these requirements are to be changed. 

Consider, for instance, two fathers whose teenage sons 
want cars, but who are not going to give them these cars. 
One father did not think first of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but thought first of winning. He snapped, “No, you can’t 
have even the one you suggest having in the backyard. You’d 
get it in running order, and you’d be tempted to take it out. 
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Besides we don’t want a lot of junk messing this place up. 
Just forget about it —that’s final!” Instantly, the boy told 
me, he began planning how he’d manage to buy a car, where 
he would conceal it, and how he would steal his mother’s 
driving license to make a photostat of her name blanked out 
so he could write his own name in. 


The other father, Dr. O’Brien of New York, sought 
first the good relationship by letting the boy know he was 
reading the boy’s feeling with warm understanding. “I see, 
all the other fellows seem to have cars; makes you feel like 
an outsider, doesn’t it? Kind of inferior? Must make you feel 
your parents don’t love you as much as these other fellows’ 
parents love them.” Then, and not until then, did he go on 
to say, “Well, I don’t think that’s quite how it is. Some folks 
think the way to rear kids is to give them everything they 
want and keep them happy. Your mother and I believe peo- 
ple appreciate what they have more, if they earn those things 
themselves. What is more important, we think they amount 
to more as people. I’ll tell you what—you look over those 
other fellows and see what kind of grown-ups you think 
they’re going to be and we'll talk about this some more.” 
The boy reopened the topic a few days later, with “I’ve been 
looking them other guys over, dad, and I don’t think they’re 
going to turn out to be so hot. I’ll stick by the O’Brien Sys- 
tem.” Years later, on his wedding day, he told his father, “Be- 
fore I go dad, I want to say this to you. You and I have had 
some mighty rough times but it’s every bit been worth it.” 
Dr. O’Brien says he would not take one million dollars for 
that. 


The father who laid down his law in anger, produced 
a feeling of anger against that law, an anger that spread to 
thinking of how to evade the law of the land. That is one 
approach to delinquency. We agree with O’Brien’s boy 
that the boys whose parents have no rules would be lacking 
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in something of inner control and discipline, which is an op- 
posite approach to delinquency. O’Brien offered both the 
necessary ingredients for the correct reading of the heart. 
These ingredients were friendliness and firmness without 
which the verbal reading would be defeated. One school 
principal, put it this way, “When I have to dicipline a 
child, if we end up friends, the result is good; if we don’t, the 
result is bad.” Over and over this fact stares us in the face. 
The determiners of how people choose, how they strive or do 
not strive, how they behave or do not behave is determined 
not by their knowledge but by the emotions within. If we 
cannot read these emotions, we are missing the heart of 
things. If we cannot talk that language, we are losing our 
best chance to help. 


In the classroom possibly one of the most frequent mis- 
readings of a child’s feeling is the translation’ ““He’s lazy.” 
I recall with shame my handling of a boy I diagnosed as lazy, 
who turned out to be doing little because he was hungry. 
You will see many where the real meaning of non-perform- 
ance is that the child in undergoing a lot of adolescent stres- 
ses. The straightening out of those stresses changes the pic- 
ture. There is the boy who has come to regard such activities 
as book reading as effeminate, having somewhat the same 
flavor as embroidery. There was the gangling, raw-boned girl 
who underplayed her mathematics because she felt she was 
too masculine already. You know also the youngster who 
would like to do well at poetry, but wants also to be re- 
garded by his pals as other than an apple-polishing sissy. 

It is tough enough to live up to one set of standards. Two 
sets, adult and adolescent, is at times quite distressing. There 
are girls who cannot bear to stand up in front of a class of 
boys, which is the real reason behind their saying they are not 
prepared to recite. There are many others, and skillful teach- 
ers often help these. 
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There was that perceptive teacher, Hans Zulliger of 
Switzerland, who helped his suddenly-deteriorated math- 
ematics shark discover that the collapse had nothing to do 
with laziness, but had been started by not wishing to show up 
his girl friend as stupid for not being able to do a simple pro- 
blem in making change at a store. Here was a teacher help- 
ing the boy read something in himself, a something which 
the boy did not even know. There are many reasons behind 
non-performance. There is always a better answer than the 
diagnosis of laziness. Perhaps the term laziness is something 
applied only by people too lazy to look for a real answer; or 
is the better answer here also something else, namely that 
these people have forgotten how to read feelings? 


Hans Zulliger had not only the skill to read his own feel- 
ings and those of his pupil, but went further; he helped his 
pupils to sharpen their reading skill. A boy absentmindedly 
came back into his class, which he had not attended for six 
weeks and took his old seat. The boy was reminded by the 
other youngsters and left in embarrassment. Zulliger took a 
little time from the reading of factual knowledge to ask the 
pupils to read what had happened. “Why did Carl come back 
in here?” 


“Oh, he just forgot; probably was thinking of some- 
thing else.” 


“But he had been remembering for six weeks. Why 
would he forget today?” 


“Oh, I know; he stole something down in the other class 
and was found out. He would feel uncomfortable going back 
to that class.” 


They went on to think then of how, when life is too dif- 
ficult, we are apt to go back to something, or to someplace 
that was less stressful. One feels that the time spent in this 
digression from such valuable preparations for life as quad- 
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ratic equations, chemical formulae, the capitol and chief pro- 
ducts of Bolivia, and the conjugation of irregular verbs was 
most worth doing. We never forget the teachers who teach 
us about real living. 


If we are to become skillful in preparing our pupils in 
reading the feelings of their fellow men, in reading the emo- 
tions that determine the conduct of themselves and those 
about them, we shall need to practice to the utmost to re- 
capture our perception in such reading. We shall have to 
focus our reading eyes on the myriad meanings of gestures, 
postures, facial expressions, shifting of glances, busied activ- 
ity, flushes, dilated pupils, fumblings in speech, and all the 
overdone and underdone behavior about us. As we succeed, 
we shall not only improve our skill but we shall add to the 
happiness of ourselves and those about us. Reading with the 
heart fills life with meaning. 














Facts About Vision Significant to the 
Classroom Teacher 


GeEorGcE D. SPACHE 


Head, Reading Laboratory and Clinic 
University of Florida 


This is an attempt to bring together some of the known 
facts regarding vision of which the average classroom teacher 
should be aware. While visual defect alone is seldom the ma- 
jor cause of failure in reading, good vision is highly impor- 
tant in school life. There are many studies which demon- 
strate the values of good vision among school children.’** 
These studies show that visual difficulties are much more 
common among children who are scholastic failures than 
among those who succeed. Similarly, it has been shown that 
correction of vision results in accelerated growth in school 
subjects among children who have been previously handi- 
capped in this respect. 


There is even stronger evidence than this of the im- 
portance of good vision for school children. Robinson™ has 
estimated that about one-fourth to one-half of our pupils 
need visual correction. However, most of these are never 
discovered by testing methods now used in schools. This sit- 
uation represents a tragic neglect and ignorance on the part 
of school teachers and administrators, in our opinion. 


Tests of Vision 


Visual testing programs in most schools today are en- 
tirely inadequate. They might even be considered harmful 
because of their misleading results. Since its origin in 1862, 





*Numbers refer to items in the bibliography at the close of this article. 
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the Snellen Chart has become the most widely-used test for 
measuring acuity or keenness of vision. Unfortunately, it is 
still in common use by schools. Some of the most pointed 
criticisms which have been made of this test are: 


1. It is questionable whether the reading of the letters 


and nothing else is a real test of visual acuity. 


. The test does not measure the efficiency of the eyes 


at book reading distance. It is quite possible for a child 
to read the chart at 20 feet and yet experience con- 
siderable difficulty in reading at arm’s length. 


. Only 20-40 per cent of those needing an eye-special- 


ist are identified by this test. 


. A large number of children who have normal vision 


according to the Snellen test are found to have other 
significant defects. The test does not detect such 
defects as far-sightedness, eye-muscle imbalance, or 
differences in the size of the images seen by each eye 
(aniseikonia) . 


. An astignatic child can force his eyes to read small 


enough type to pass the test even though his re- 
fractive error is so great as to make sustained read- 
ing difficult and uncomfortable. 


. Anyone who has used the Chart with a group of 


children knows that the test type is not sufficiently 
varied so that it is possible for the children to mem- 
orize the lines. Some of the lines are easier to read 
than others, while some are especially difficult be- 
cause of the similarity of the letters."® 


These criticisms are widely accepted by visual special- 
ists. For example, 66 per cent of a large number of opthal- 
mologists surveyed recently in the New England area felt 
that the Snellen test was inadequate for school screening 
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purposes. Some school authorities who are aware of this in- 
adequancy are attempting to improve their visual screen- 
ing procedures by turning to more valid tests.° A number 
of commercial screening tests have been devised and are now 
being used by a few schools. Among the better known of 
these are the Bausch and Lomb Orthotrater, the Massachu- 
setts Vision Test, the American Optical Sightscreener, and 
the Keystone Visual Survey Tests. Others are the Eames 
Eye Test, and the King Sight-Screener. Jackson® has shown 
that more comprehensive visual testing in schools as large as 
2000 in population can readily be done with the assistance 
of P.T.A. mothers and members of local civic clubs. The 
cost, time and training needed for such programs are slight 
and well within the budgetary limits of the average school. 
Local eye-specialists are usually glad to aid in such programs 
with advice as well as professional assistance and equipment. 


Some studies of the validity of these new tests seem to 
indicate that there is not much difference among them.’ 
However, these studies do not tell the whole story.’ Some 
of the tests mentioned above do not include a measure of 
near-point visual acuity or fusion or depth perception, as in 
the case of the Massachusetts test. Near-point vision can- 
not be predicted from measures of far-point acuity since 
the two are only slightly related, and a test at near-point is 
indispensable for school children. Other tests, such as the 
Ortho-rater and Keystone, fail to identify far-sighted chil- 
dren, who have difficulties with near-point work. Some of 
the tests fail to measure tendencies to muscle imbalance at 
near-point (the Massachusetts and Keystone) or stereopsis 
at near (the Ortho-rater, Keystone, and Massachusetts). Re- 
search studies of visual defects particularly among retarded 
readers *° ™ indicate that these visual characteristics are of 
major significance in reading success. It is apparent that any 
visual screening test for school children must measure most 
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or all of these traits if it is to be considered adequate. Even 
the better commercial screening batteries are not highly ac- 
curate and vary considerably in their agreement with re- 
sults obtained by professional examinations. This is not an 
argument against their use since they are the best we now 
have. Rather, they should be used widely but intelligently 
and critically with adequate recognition of their limitations. 
Teachers and school administrators must continue to search 
for better visual screening tests, to ask for supporting re- 
search demonstrating the values of tests offered to them, and 
to search for improved ways of finding the school children 
who need visual help. 


Classroom Symptoms of Visual Dif ficulties 


Until better tests of vision are universally available in 
schools, some of the responsibility for detecting the visual 
difficulties of pupils falls upon teachers. It is possible to im- 
prove the results of the present inadequate vision testing by 
careful teacher observation of pupil behavior and posture. 
Several authorities have suggested rather long lists of visual 
symptoms to be noticed by teachers. These impractical lists 
represented only opinion and until recently were unverified. 
A study by Gertrude Knox” has attempted to evaluate the 
symptoms shown by elementary school children which may 
indicate visual difficulties that are verified by complete pro- 
fessional examinations. She found that both observation and 
screening should be used to refer pupils to an eye specialist. 
This combined method resulted in referring some children 
who were not in need of visual help but, on the other hand. 
no child needing such help was overlooked. 


The significant symptoms that were found to indicate 
probably visual difficulties were found to fall into definite 
patterns such as: 


facial contortions and forward thrusting of head 
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facial contortions and tilting of head 
facial contortions and tension during close work 
forward thrusting of head and holding book close 


to face 


Other signifcant symptoms that may be observed by 
teachers are: tension while looking at distant objects, pos- 
ture that may indicate strain, excessive head movements 
while reading, rubbing eyes often, avoiding close work, ten- 
dency to lose place in reading. A number of other symptoms 
were investigated but they were not found to be closely re- 
lated to true visual difficulties. 


Classroom Adjustments to Visual Problems 


There are a number of situations in which teachers may 
make appropriate adjustments in materials or teaching pro- 
cedures to give particular help to children handicapped in 
vision. Such adjustments should certainly be made during 
the first year or two of school because of the common ten- 


dency for children of these ages to be far-sighted. This con- 
dition enables them to see better or more clearly at a dis- 
tance than they can at arm’s length. Most children can read 
more easily from the blackboard or large charts than they 
can from the ordinary book. Far-sightedness is a normal 
stage in the development of vision and is present in most 
children probably until the age of seven or eight. We have 
unwittingly made an appropriate adjustment to the far- 
sightedness of small childen by the use of large type and 
large, simple illustrations in most primary grade books. But 
this adjustment can be greatly extended by the alert teacher. 
Greater use of blackboards, of the over-sized primers offered 
for group reading, of large charts, and of manuscript writ- 
ing with a deemphasis of near-point work will help to avoid 
fatigue and possible eye-strain. Young children can read 
small print at near-point but certainly not with comfrot 
if it is continued for long periods. 
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Furthermore, the teacher should observe carefully to 
discover those children who show difficulty in reading from 
the blackboard, or trouble in shifting back and forth from 
the desk to the chart or blackboard. Those few who tend to 
be near-sighted can see more clearly at near-point. They can 
read at greater distances but such continued effort may pro- 
duce strain. These myopic children should be seated where 
distant reading becomes comfortable for them, if this is 
feasible or possible. 


Children with fusional or coordination difficulties may 
not be able to shift their focus easily or accurately back and 
forth from desk to blackboard. Clear binocular vision is 
achieved by bringing both eyes to bear on the same point 
and thus receiving the same image in each retina. When one 
eye is slightly out of line, the eyes may not come to bear on 
the same spot, the images may not be axactly alike, and fu- 
sion into a single image may be slow or faulty or even im- 
possible. Each shift of focus from one spot to another means 
a complete readjustment which may be accompanied by a 
good deal of visual fumbling. These children have difficulty 
in securing clear-cut, correct impressions of words and this 
is reflected in reading, writing and spelling errors, particular- 
ly when copying from the blackboard, chart, or even from 
another book. Their slowness and inaccuracy in simple copy- 
ing, their squinting, the tendency for one eye to drift away, 
or even stay out of line when focusing at near-point may 
serve as indications of their troubles to the observant teacher. 
In addition to the obvious need for professional examination, 
and help, these children will be aided by relief of academic 
pressures. During the retraining period, the teacher should 
certainly be guided by the suggestions of the eye-specialist 
as to the kind and amount of school work the child should 
attempt. 


Teachers often permit children to sit where they choose 
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in the classroom. Often these choices are motivated by social 
reasons and may result in children sitting in places entirely 
unsuitable in view of their visual conditions. All to often 
we have seen children straining to read the blackboard be- 
cause they wish to sit near their friends in the rear of the 
room. In a matter as important as visual health, we do not 
feel that child preferences should take precedence over com- 
mon sense. Children must be seated in a classroom at a point 
where they can see and function effectively, even if this 
means estrangement from their clique for part of the school 
day. 

There is one other group of children that is handicapped 
in vision and requires special adjustments in the classroom. 
These are the pupils with limited visual acuity sometimes 
classified as sight-saving cases. There are numerous sugges- 
tions available for the classroom teacher to aid her in meet- 
ing the needs of this group since this type of child has been 
widely recognized in special education programs. 

Partially seeing children are commonly defined as those 
1) having a visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the 
better eye after all medical and optical help has been provid- 
ed; 2) with serious, progressive eye difficulties, or 3) suffer- 
ing from diseases of the eye or body that seriously affect 
vision.’ Children recuperating from eye operations, those 
with crossed eyes or other anomalies requiring readaption 
in the use of the eyes, and those affected by such diseases as 
measles are often placed temporarily in sight-saving classes 
or given similar care. 


Fendrick’ has pointed out an important fact regarding 
the teaching of reading to such children. His research indi- 
cates that visually handicapped children fail in greater num- 
bers when taught exclusively by a visual or “look-say” 
method or one entirely dependent upon visual impressions 
than when taught by a phonic method. Since these children 
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cannot easily form correct or strong visual impressions, it is 
necessary to assist them through concepts gained through 
other media, as the sound characteristics of words, or kines- 
thetic impressions. 


Some of the practices employed in special sight-saving 
classes can readily be adopted in the average classroom. Ma- 
terials include buff-colored manila paper, soft, heavy pen- 
cils, speed-ball pens, and soft chalk. When used either by 
the teacher or pupil, these aid in legibility. Typewriters, es- 
pecially those with primer type, aid penmanship and avoid 
strain in writing. Manuscript writing is frequently taught 
these pupils because of its superior visibility.° Lighting condi- 
tions of the classroom should, of course, be almost ideal. 


Reading materials of general nature or especially pre- 
pared for children of limited vision are listed in Matson and 
Larson’s Books for Tired Eyes" and Galisdorfer’s reading 
guides for the partially seeing.* * These list both general books 
and textbooks suitable for use with these pupils. Many oth- 
er suggestions may be obtained from Hathaway’s text’ and 
the bulletin of the NEA “Teaching about Light and Sight”. 


Other potential sources of damage to vision are poor 
classroom lighting, inappropriate painting of the classroom, 
and poorly adjusted seats. Glare and insufficient light are the 
two chief offenders against good illumination of the class- 
room. Both of these may produce fatigue and perhaps strain 
over prolonged periods. The studies of the influence of poor 
lighting upon academic achievement are not all in agree- 
ment in indicating that it tends to retard progress.® * It is 
not surprising that the results of various studies should differ 
in view of all the other factors which strongly influence 
school success. The mere fact that there is some relationship 
among illumination, achievement and visual health is suff- 
cient reason for teachers to be concerned about lighting. 
For help and support in securing better lighting, teachers 
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should enlist the aid of the technical staff of the local light- 
ing or power company. A survey of the light available at 
each desk at various times of the day under artificial or 
natural conditions will be made by lighting engineers or 
technicians upon request. At the same time, the teacher and 
administrator can secure suggestions regarding correct paint- 
ing of the room to secure maximum reflection and the least 
glare. 


We have not stressed the importance of school design 
and lighting fixtures in the lighting conditions of the school 
since the average teacher has little control over these fac- 
tors. But there is a growing body of information in this 
regard with which school administrators should certainly be 
familiar. 


Seating, posture and vision are significantly interrelated, 
as the research of Harmon*® and others shows. Faulty seating 
is present when desks and seats are not adapted to the phy- 


sical stature of the child. Posture is readily affected by such 
seating. Either poor posture or bad seating may induce the 
child to make undesirable visual adjustments such as cock- 
ing or turning the head. Ultimately the results may include 
visual defects, spinal malformations or other faulty postural 
adjustments. Suggestions for proper seating may be found 
in the research of Dr. Harmon® and the materials offered 
by a number of school furniture manufacturers. The prin- 
ciples of adjusting seat and desk to height of the child and 
of desk angle to the nature of the school task are readily 
understood and applied by teachers, if they are supported 
by their administrative officers. 

We have certainly not attempted to cover the entire 
field of vision and school factors which influence visual 
health. For example, space does not permit a detailed re- 
port on the dangers present in indiscriminate use of such 
visual aids as tachistoscopes and film strips. Nor have we 
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touched upon the whole debatable issue of eye-movement 
training. Rather than attempting an all-inclusive survey of 
factors bearing upon the vision of school children, we have 
stressed those we believe of immediate, practical significance 
to the classroom teacher. 
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Developing Criteria of Visual Performance 
for Elementary School Children 


Henry B. Peters, M.A.O.D., F.A.A.O., D.S.F.O. 


Associate Clinical Professor of Optometry 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


My purpose in discussing the subject, ““Developing Cri- 
teria of Visual Performance for Elementary School Chil- 
dren,” is not to answer questions, but to focus your attention 
and stimulate your interest in this field. My own interest 
dates back many years and stems from my background in 
optometry and educational psychology. For a number of 
years we have had a special program in vision screening for 
our graduate students in optometry that has lead to the 
development of interesting and promising techniques as well 
as given us valuable experience. 


Before we can develop specific criteria of visual per- 
formance we need a method by which we can evaluate the 
effects of vision problems on the performance of the child. 
This requires a complicated, long-range, expensive study de- 
manding great amounts of money and professional time. 
There are so many factors operating that the isolation of the 
influence of vision problems would be a task of tremendous 
proportions. However, if we can not set up such a long- 
range study, we will have to depend on professional opin- 
ion. I am sure there are optometrists present tonight who 
have their own point of view based on their clinical expe- 
rience in terms of what constitutes a vision problem. Some 
of you teachers who are in daily contact with the problem 
in your classrooms have some other ideas. The school admin- 
istrators could not be criticized if they thought of these 
things in terms of the legal requirements. And certainly 
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those of you who are school nurses are well acquainted with 
this problem and that all-inclusive term, “follow up”, which 
covers such a multitude of headaches. Even taken together 
there is no sure method nor clear cut standards. There is a 
great deal of conflict of opinion, too, which leads us to our 
dilemma. 


We have a real dilemma here—no horns were ever 
sharper nor more widespread and no greater amount of bull 
ever snorted between them. The literature, if you will take 
the time to follow it, is just fantastic in its prolixity. Unfor- 
tunately much of it is founded on opinion, emotional ap- 
peal, charge and counter-charge, quasi-research and the kind 
of thing I call the “blue sky” approach. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for the busy teacher, nurse, administrator or optome- 
trist to evaluate all this material. The horns are there though 
and no less sharp for all the snorting. 


There are two fundamental approaches to defining these 
criteria. They can be defined from a vision screening point of 
view or they can be defined from a clinical point of view. 
The vision screening point of view is basically concerned 
with some sort of quick test, easily administered to a large 
number of children, with appropriate cut off points that will 
select those individuals who should be referred for profes- 
sional attention. The clinical approach used in professional 
offices and in many of our better reading clinics is to lo- 
cate those children who need visual treatment by utilizing 
any and all testing techniques available. Sometimes this clin- 
ical approach, particularly where used in research activities, 
yields definitions of vision problems that are considerably 
ahead of the professional capabilities of the professional peo- 
ple of the average community. Some of the recent work on 
the relation between aniseikonia and reading ability is an ex- 
ample. Aniseikonia is an interference with the way the two 
eyes work together based on differences of image size as per- 
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ceived through the two eyes and is quite complex. The point 
is that there are only about one hundred practitioners in the 
entire United States who are equipped and trained to even 
measure the condition. So, though these two approaches 
have disarmingly similar objectives they give startlingly in- 
congruous results. 


Let us agree on some basic concepts. First, vision is im- 
portant to the health and welfare of the child. It is only one 
of the sense modalities, but a complex one, and is closely in- 
tegrated with the performance of the whole child. In a ma- 
jority of children vision performance is vital to achievement 
and adjustment in school and society. Vision is related to 
achievement, to safety, to adjustment, to health, to recrea- 
tion, yes even to attendance. These relationships are some- 
times badly obscured by statistical studies where the multi- 
tude of other factors operating tend to obscure the rela- 
tionship of the vision problem itself. I do not mean to imply 
that vision operates all by itself or that it, by itself, accounts 
for all these problems; but what I do want to emphasize is 
that, in individual children, vision problems may play a very 
definite and important role in their particular performance. 


Children with vision problems can cover them up and 
“compensate” for them. Children with their very adaptable 
vision systems are particularly prone to do this rather than 
to complain. For this reason children’s symptoms, or the 
lack of them, are a notoriously poor guide to locating vision 
problems. Children with serious visual limitations have 
“learned to see” this way and adjusted to seeing this way. 
Unless some interested third party tries to find out how they 
see, these problems may go undetected for a considerable 
period of time. Compensation is possible, as far as the child 
is concerned, in one way or another, but these compensa- 
tions are very seldom effective in terms of proper perform- 
ance of the child’s visual system. It is almost always a sacri- 
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fice of one kind or another. Far more rewarding, as far as 
I am concerned, is the detection of these vision problems and 
their correction. 


Visual information is also of great importance, I be- 
lieve, in terms of guidance and counselling. Increasingly we 
have become aware of the need for early counselling and 
guidance of these children who have visual problems. For 
example, one out of eight males has some form of color 
blindness or, as we prefer to call it, are color anomalous. I 
think it is important that we be aware of this, be aware of it 
in terms of counselling for these children and their parents, 
be aware of it in terms of the performance we expect of 
the child. Many examples could be given of personal trag- 
edies where otherwise qualified persons could not get jobs 
because of civil service requirements on color vision or where 
children and their parents planned toward certain careers 
not open to them because of color deficiencies. 


Other vision information is important to counselling 
and guidance, too, and I do not want to over emphasize 
color except that I think it is one of the more dramatic as- 
pects of the problem. Certainly some of the partially sighted 
children that we have in our schools need very careful guid- 
ance and personal attention in this regard. The congenitally 
defective and the inherited problems need to be explained 
so the child will understand his own condition. There is so 
much folklore and fantasy attached to many simple vision 
problems. What we need are facts, personally presented to 
those who need them. 


Granting the importance of vision information then, 
how may we obtain this information economically? Vision 
screening is the answer. The objectives of vision screening 
can be defined in two ways, one in terms of the visual health 
of the child and the other in terms of related performance 
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is in school. In the former, the aim is to detect all those vision 
d problems or potential vision problems that may affect the 
organic, physiological or perceptive processes of vision. In 
the second, the aim is to locate those visual problems that 
interfere with performance in the school. Basically vision 
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d screening must give information rapidly, economically and 
| in a form that is easily applied to large numbers. There is 
vr cs ; 

always a “third party” interest, that is, someone else wants 
vr z a : 

I to know about the vision capacities of this particular child. 
7" This applies wherever vision screening takes places. For ex- 
: 

ample, when you apply for a driver’s license you have a 

s "e ; 

f vision screening. Here the State wants to know about your 


vision capacities. In industrial vision screening it is the em- 
: ployer who is the interested third party. In vision screening 
in schools then, the school people who have to plan a pro- 


* | gram for the child want to know about his vision capabil- 
” | ities. There does not have to be a felt need, as there is in a 
clinical situation. There does not have to be an appreciation 
Zz | on the part of the child that he needs this vision testing. 
re | This is an important though simple idea that needs to be 
5- remembered. We do not care whether the child complains, 
d | or rubs his eyes or not, we give them all the vision screen- 
1- ing unless specifically instructed not to do so by the child’s 
ly | parents. 
d The results of the vision screening tests can be ex- 
” | pressed in a number of ways. It is important that you realize 
” that there is an essential difference between vision screening 
” test scores and clinical data. The essential difference is the 
| amount of control physiologically exercised in the testing 
n, situation. When the optometrist measures the visual coor- 
yn dination functions, for example, the functions are under 
gz physiological controls in terms of the focusing system of the 
h eye and a number of other controls that he can exercise. In 


the screen situation, the screening scores are simply per- 
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formance tests on an “as is” basis. If the child is wearing 
glasses, you give him the test through the glasses. The glasses 
may not be worth anything, maybe they should not be 
there at all, or maybe they are of great assistance. The point 
is that the screening scores are simply a series of perform- 
ance test results and no attempt should be made to relate 
them to the clinical data. Who cares? The problem is: can 
we set standards for the screening that will pick out the 
children who need care? That is all. The tests do not have 
to correlate. Don’t worry about whether the visual acuity 
the teacher gets in the classroom is the same as the visual 
acuity the doctor gets in his office. Under most circum- 
stances they are not comparable information. Many of the 
studies on vision screening that have been reported indicate, 
either by implication or directly, that all children can be di- 
vided into two groups, the passes on one side and the failures 
on the other. Believe me, such a bi-modal distribution is an 
artifact. The distribution of every single visual function 
you can measure is a continuous variable, one that is fairly 
normal in its distribution. What we must try to do is draw 
up dividing lines that will separate the extremes from the 
central group on each of the principal vision functions. 
Where we draw these lines will determine who will pass 
and who will fail, it will determine how many will pass 
and how many will fail, and together the various criteria 
will determine the visual characteristics of those that do 
fail. It is an extremely complex problem to establish these 
critical points. Even with the maximum amount of clinical 
information available on a large number of children it is 
difficult for qualified experts to agree on these cut-off 
points. Yet in the final analysis the determination of wheth- 
er a child has been correctly referred or unnecessarily re- 
ferred will be made by the professional people in the com- 
munity in which you live. And, since there is quite a wide 
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range of opinion as to what constitutes a vision problem 
among the optometrists and ophthalmologists, the problem 
becomes more complicated. The determination that a child 
has been correctly referred may be decided by which partic- 
ular doctor the parent consults. 


The professional people analyze a vision problem from 
at least three integrated points. It is not just the physical 
or physiological error that is important, the visual require- 
ments of the person and that person’s sensitivity to the prob- 
lem must also be considered. Since this is a relatively com- 
plex and very personal process some of the differences of 
professional opinion can be understood, but there is a great 
need for education among the doctors regarding screening. 
One day we hope to have a widely accepted set of standards 
against which we may measure screening effectiveness. No 
such standards exist today. 


A moment ago I said that if the standards were set we 
could pretty well determine the number and type of refer- 
rals. If we use the Snellen test so that 20/30 is passing and 
20/40 is failing, the California recommended procedure, 
we will find there are about 10% of the children tested 
who will fail this particular criterion. These divide into 8% 
correct referrals and about 2% “over referrals”, unneces- 
sary referrals, but the Snellen test alone will miss about 
12% of those children who need care. In other words, while 
there are relatively few “over-referrals” from this simple 
technique, it identifies only about one half of those who are 
actually in need of vision attention. If we increase the com- 
plexity of the screening procedure by using the Massachu- 
setts Vision Test, the Telebinocular, the Orthorater, etc., 
we can certainly increase the percentage of correct referrals 
and reduce the number who need care, but get by the screen- 
ing. But we immediately have a rapid increase in the “over- 
referrals”, those who are unnecessarily referred for vision 
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attention. This is costly and troublesome to the community 
as you nurses and school administrators know if you have 
tackled this problem. It is no wonder that school programs 
play it safe. Most of them use the Snellen chart only, which 
keeps the “over referral” rate at a minimum. As for the 
children who have vision problems that go undetected; you 
seldom hear about them anyway; the parents may be consid- 
ered to have some responsibility for the care of their chil- 
dren; the literature on the subject does not indicate too clear 
a relationship between vision problems and school achieve- 
ment anyway; and what you do not know won’t hurt you 
and you hope it won’t hurt the child. 


On the other hand, if we follow the clinical approach 
we must start with a felt need, there must be some symptom, 
some complaint, some inferior performance, some evidence 
of a problem that leads us to a suspicion that vision is involved. 


The relationship between vision problems and school achieve- 
ment in most group studies is far from clear. The number 
of factors operating in most of these studies covers up the 
effects of vision. Yet there are many clinical cases where 
the effect of vision problems is to impose severe limitations 
on the performance of the child. Professional people and 
those of you who have worked in reading clinics have seen 
many cases where the proper treatment of vision problems has 
resulted in spectacular improvement in school performance. 


Helen Robinson at the University of Chicago did a 
study on the relation of vision to reading, employing some 
72 different measures of vision performance. The only ones, 
there were four, that consistently separated the good achiev- 
ers from the poor ones in reading were some tests of binoc- 
ular relationship not one of which is included in any screen- 
ing battery now available. 


Helen Hulsman reviewed many studies on the relation- 
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ship between vision problems and school performance and 
concluded that hyperopia, exophoria, suppression and ani- 
seikonia are significant. All of these fancy words, that some 
of you may not have heard before, express visual relation- 
ships that are considerably more complicated than anything 
avilable in current screening programs. Yet we are not even 
using the techniques we have. In some area, in spite of the 
law, children go through the entire educational system with- 
out ever having had any sort of vision test, even the Snellen 
test. 


Do you see the horns sticking up here, the dilemma 
that I have been talking about? The screening is crude, 
gross, and by the nature of the tests picks up only part of 
those in need by the broadest standards. Yet our definitive 
research studies find ever more complicated relationships 
and point out the need for greatly more refined testing 
techniques. 


Helen Hulsman concludes: “Although poor reading 
may be caused by several factors besides defective vision, in 
fairness to either the good reader or the poor one, such de- 
fects should be located and corrected as promptly as possible.” 


So I think that we can conclude this part of the dis- 
cussion by saying that, in individual children, vision prob- 
lems of many kinds and great complexity may serve to 
lower performance in the classroom and society. And yet 
the State recommended procedure is 20/40 Snellen acuity 
and a plus sphere test. One wonders how many passing 
students may actually be operating in spite of such handi- 
caps, and further, how much better they might perform 
if such handicaps were removed by adequate vision care. 


Because of our concern with this problem and the con- 
cern of public health, people and school administrators in 
one area in Northern California we have launched a long- 
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range interprofessional study of this problem. The study 
is not yet ready for publication, nor is it likely to be before 
1957, but we hope to be able to establish criteria, develop 
new techniques, and provide much pertinent data on the 
vision problems of elementary school children and means for 
their detection. It is a team approach and I know you will 
be interested in our results when they are available. 


In the meantime I would like to offer three practical 
suggestions for your immediate use: 


1) Improve your vision screening procedures in every 
way possible, but when you refer a child who has “failed” 
your criteria do so in this way: 

“Dear Parent and Doctor: This child is being re- 

ferred for professional vision attention because he did 
not perform satisfactorily on our school screening tests 
at this time. Since these tests are non-diagnostic and 
only rough measures of visual performance we believe 
that it is in the best interest of each such child to have 
his vision evaluated by a professional person specially 
qualified in vision.” 


The key words are italicized. Attention does not imply 
glasses or treatment, you are leaving that to the doctor. Non- 
diagnostic reminds you and the parent of the nature of 
screening tests. Evaluate means just that and surely removes 
the problem of the irate parent whose child was “referred 
for care” only to find that the child needed none. Of the en- 
tire paragraph, which you can include in your referral let- 
ter, the key word is evaluate. 


2) On your form print a release for the professional 
information you would like to have the doctor supply so 
the parent can sign it. This is similar to the new Motor Ve- 
hicle Department Vision Report Form DL 62. This release 
can say simply: 
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““We request your eye examiner to furnish the in- 
formation below concerning your child’s vision. This 
will be helpful to the teacher and the school nurse in 
arranging his school health and education program. Your 
signature below will authorize your eye examiner to 
return this informatior: to us. 


Parent’s Signature 
& 


If you include this you will remove one serious problem of 
legal responsibility from the minds of the optometrists and 
ophthalmologists of your community and, undoubtedly, will 
receive more needed information. 


IF YOU ARE REALLY INTERESTED IN IMPROVING YOUR 
VISION PROGRAM TRY THIS: 


3) To minimize the referral problem and obtain the 
community cooperation you need I urge each administrator 
to form an interprofessional consulting committee on the 
vision problems of school children. This committee should 
be made up of representative optometrists and ophthal- 
mologists in your area together with the director of nursing 
services and a representative of the city or county health 
department. The chairman should be the Superintendent 
of Schools or the Public Health Director. Let them consid- 
er the problem of standards and procedures for use in your 
schools. There are interprofessional differences and jealousies, 
but by taking this leadership opportunity, these can be 
minimized. The community cooperation that will develop 
will be adequate reward for your efforts and the children 
will benefit. 


Address before California Optometric Association and Claremont Reading Conference, 
July 10, 1956. 








Educational Balance and the Reading Program 


KATHERINE V. BisHop, Ep.D. 


Curriculum Director, Walnut Creek, California 
Reading Consultant, Stockton California Secondary Schools 


“If you wish to converse with me,” said Voltaire, ‘‘de- 
fine your terms.” Before we can think together about a bal- 
anced reading program we must define the term “democ- 
racy in education”,—a term so pregnant with meaning 
and so powerful as a force in education that all others are 
insignificant by comparison. As we define, or interpret, 
“democracy in education,” so we select classroom member- 
ship, assign teachers, plan curriculum, adopt and develop 
instructional materials, and recommend and demonstrate 
methods and procedures. 


It is important to consider some of the social problems 
of our culture that influence the definitive interpretations of 
this term. When writing on “The Culture Affecting Educa- 
tion” in the 1953 Yearbook of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum, Charles S. Johnson said, ““There is con- 
fusion and paradox in our actual class stratification, common 
belief and assumption to the contrary. Nearly 90 per cent 
of the American people, by representative polling, classify 
themselves as “middle class.” It is manifestly impossible, by 
any standard of economic, social or cultural measurement, 
to have any such volume of middle class society in our pres- 
ent social economy. The delusion obviously stems from a 
conflict of social fact with our basic social philosophy. We 
hold as a matter of philosophical conviction that all men 
are equal. Some believe in equality, politically and before 
the law. But equality is sometimes held to mean that each 
man should have not merely the opportunity to reach the 
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pinnacle of the American social system; he mus¢ reach social, 
economic and cultural equality with all others. As Lloyd 
Warner of the University of Chicago and his associates point 
out, in such an interpretation of equality as this latter, there 
is no top to aim for, no bottom to get away from, no supe- 
rior or inferior position. Hence the claim by the great ma- 
jority to be middle class.‘ Johnson continues to write— 


“In our society there is a strong element of popular sen- 
timent which might be described as the cult of the ‘average’ 
or ‘common’ man. In some of its manifestations it is com- 
mendable, as in the implied exaltation of the human dignity 
of the humble individual, and the almost instinctive Ameri- 
can devotion to the underdog. It is, at the same time, per- 
haps useful as a psychological refuge for those who fail to 
succeed in terms of the American success pattern. The cult 
of the ‘average man’ nevertheless is charged with aggres- 
sion directed upward. It can express itself in destructive 
attacks on individuals of superior attainments, and in efforts 
to reduce them to a common level. 


“The most dangerous tendency appears in a pronounced 
anti-intellectualism that pretends to scoff at the value of 
education for the important work of the nation. Public 
examples of ridiculing college-trained persons in government 
posts or in business administration do not escape the eyes 
and comprehension of youth. The glorification of “mother 
wit” in an age of science can verge on the glorification of 
sheer stupidity.” 

There seem to be many educators who hold to the be- 
lief that each man must reach social, economic and cultural 
equality with all others. These representatives of our pro- 
fession seem to define the term “democracy in education” 
to mean equal educational opportunities for all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people. Certainly a broad interpretation of 
this important term. Manifestations of this interpretation 
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are found in practices of social promotion based on chron- 
ological age, and heterogeneous grouping, the building of 
classroom membership without regard for achievement or 
capacity. 

Under such an educational philosophy a seventh grade 
teacher may well be faced with the problem of providing 
equal instructional opportunities for 35 children represent- 
ing ten levels of achievement in reading and a wide range 
and rate of learning capacity. 


In theory the teacher can present a balanced reading 
program and meet the developmental achievement needs of 
each pupil in this class. With adequate materials and time 
for individual and small group instruction and supervision 
a silent reading for comprehension program can be developed 
as can a leisure reading program. 


But, what of the enrichment, the extension and refine- 


ment of reading tastes, the benefits gained from analytical 
reading and discussion? What of the gains to be had from 
the sharing of poetry and the formation of a reading chorus 
in such a class? Poetry is meant to be read aloud, fluently, 
with interpretation and enjoyment dependent in large part 
upon a mastery of basic skills and a large and continuously 
expanding vocabulary. 


Verse choir, the music of the balanced reading program, 
can bring feelings of unity and harmony to the classroom; 
but in a situation where the membership represents ten levels 
of reading achievement the benefits of verse choir are often 
denied. Selections simple enough for pupils of least reading 
achievement are neither interesting nor challenging to pu- 
pils of normal or superior achievement. Challenging selec- 
tions of interest to children of normal or superior achieve- 
ment are beyond the comprehension of the others and not in- 
frequently an attempt to use such materials results in the de- 
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structive attacks on those of superior attainment spoken of 
by Mr. Johnson. 

Seventh grade children are at a stage of development 
when they want above all other things to be approved of by 
their own age group and capable students often reject selec- 
tions of literary merit in an all-out attempt to be like their 
classmates. We must not think harshly of the teacher who, 
in this almost impossible situation, finds it expedient, if not 
necessary, to reduce the level of instruction to a “common 
level.” A level that still does not meet the developmental 
needs of those of least achievement and certainly impover- 
ishes the educational offerings for, and stunts the cultural 
growth of, those most capable pupils. 

Surely such an educational system does not reflect a 
true interpretation or definition of democracy in education 
if you believe democratic practices to be those which bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number; for, few if any, 
have their needs met in a manner to bring about optimal 
educational achievement. Certainly our nation is not well 
served by an educational program that fails to prepare its 
best minds for the responsibilities of leadership. 


That which is true of the seventh grade described is 
true in varying degree in all other classes similarly composed 
and reading is not the only subject that is held to a “common 
level.” 

I would submit then, that our children and our nation 
are not best served by educational action based on equal 
educational opportunities for all of the children of all of the 
people. 

Let us interpret the term with greater definity, under- 
standing “democracy in education” to mean that each child 
shall receive instruction equal to and in accord with his 
achievement and capacity! Let us consider how this concept 
can be put into practice. 
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Social promotion has its place in an educational program 
designed to give each child instructional opportunities equal 
to and in accord with his achievement and capacity. 


Social promotion can bring together children of like 
social development, give practical expression to our belief in 
the dignity of man and worth of the individual and expedite 
the learning process, if strengthened by a careful selection 
of classroom membership in terms of achievement. 


When children of like achievement are brought together 
for instruction the efficiency of the teacher, and the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program can be enhanced. A bal- 
anced reading program suitable for each group can be devel- 
oped. 


Mauree Applegate, in her book, ““Everybody’s Business — 
Our Children”, writes of grouping, saying, “Can you think 
of anything more uncomfortable than trying to learn alge- 
bra before you have had arithmetic? It is a sickening feeling, 
even to adults, to find oneself inadequate to the job one must 
do. Children often become emotionally blocked if they must 
read sixth-grade material when they have only third-grade 
reading ability. Grouping before teaching is almost a must 
in an ordinary elementary school situation.”* 


I agree with Miss Applegate reserving only the right to 
ask that she change the reference to third-grade ability to 
read third-grade reading achievement. Knowing Miss Apple- 
gate as well as I do, I feel certain that she would agree with 
this semantic change. It may seem unimportant, but for the 
purpose of this discussion it is significant because it serves 
to point up with clarity the fact that I would not ask for 
nor even condone homogeneous grouping according to abil- 
ity alone, except for the extremes as provided for by state law 
for the mentally retarded, and enriched opportunities for 
the gifted. In the case of the gifted and the mentally retard- 
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ed I believe there should be opportunities for them to share 
experiences developing good citizenship attributes for they 
will live together in our society. 


The size of the school will always be a factor in deter- 
mining the degree of homogeneous grouping possible. But, 
where there are enough pupils of any designated grade level 
to permit achievement grouping on a basis of: above, at, and 
below grade level, no one teacher will be faced with a class 
group representing the entire range of instructional need. 


Master lessons can be prepared to meet basic develop- 
mental skill needs and enrich the program for each group 


of children. 


When reporting on a system of evaluation initiated at 
the beginning of this school year in the Danville Union 
School District, Mr. Frederic C. Owen, Co-chairman of the 
sub-committee on Reporting of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee wrote ... “The other major improvement (in addi- 
tion to the new report card) is in the grouping of children 
under ‘Present Level of Work’. This, you will note, is not 
based on the child’s potential but rather on what he actually 
accomplishes. Placing the child in the group in which he 
can and should compete opens up a new range for the supe- 
rior student and gives him an incentive; the weaker student 
working in the “Below Grade Level’ group is encouraged 
by getting acceptable grades in his group . . . A seventh- 
grade teacher, quite opposed initially, now says that she feels 
she had not previously been asking enough of her pupils and 
that she has now changed her teaching methods.” 


Because ours is a competitive society it is important 
that our children learn how to compete. In their childhood 
it seems only fair that wise adults control the conditions of 
academic competition just as they do physical competition on 
the field of sports. 
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It is important for every child in our Republic to 
achieve day after day and to have his achievement recog- 
nized. Out of such growth and recognition are born self- 
acceptance and self respect, vital factors in the deterrent of 
juvenile delinquency; for I would direct your attention to 
the fact that children possessed of true self respect seldom 
commit anti-social acts. 

Educators who do not approve homogeneous achieve- 
ment grouping contend that it robs the teacher of the least 
achieved groups of any pupil leadership. In practice this has 
not been found to be true; each group has produced its own 
leaders and leadership opportunities have thus been extended 
to children at the several levels of achievement, certainly a 
more democratic process than is possible under a heterogene- 
ous grouping system. 

Under the heterogeneous grouping system representa- 
tives of the two achievement extremes often assume leader- 
ship, either the top student or the child of physical domi- 
nance, in which case a rule by force emulating a dictatorship 
may result. Miss Evelyn Slater, while teaching an eighth 
grade class in Daly City, California, reported a situation 
where a physically large boy who had not experienced aca- 
demic success in his group won a classroom election for 
president by intimidating his less brawny classmates. A sen- 
sitive teacher, Miss Slater investigated the situation thor- 
oughly and dealt with it effectively. Under a less sensitive 
or less competent teacher this boy and this group of chil- 
dren might well have learned from experience that a bully 
can rule and that acquiescence is the price of peace—the 
way of democracy. 


Another attack on homogeneous achievement grouping 
is the contention that it is unkind because it faces the child 
with his lack of achievement, and undemocratic because it 
makes him feel different from, unequal to, his associates. 
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That Johnny cannot read sufficiently well to meet the 
standards of his grade level, as revealed by subject matter 
text books and the performance of many of his classmates, 
is painfully clear to him. He knows what he can and cannot 
do and is often bewildered by the lack of direct effort to 
help him progress. 

It is also charged that the child of advanced achieve- 
ment will become a snob if placed with a group of children 
of like achievement. Certainly we, as educators, must be 
capable of meeting this challenge by providing lessons that 
demand real effort, and by opening doors that will give this 
child such vistas as will humble him before the truly great 
of this and other generations. It is, I believe, our obligation 
as leaders of youth to help such children recognize their po- 
tential and accept the responsibility for self development 
and self control that they may gain skills and knowledges 
with which to serve their fellowman. Children of normal 
and superior capacity to learn constitute this nation’s great- 
est natural resource. Their optimal development is the 
challenge and responsibility of both parents and teachers. 

How do children, themselves, feel about grouping ac- 
cording to reading achievement? Here are some eighth-grade 
pupil answers taken from the files of the guidance office of 
the Stockton High School in Stockton, California. 


Below Grade Level Groups 


“I have learned more than I ever have before in any 
class.” 


“T have learned to read better this year than any other. 
I would not like to change classes.” 


“T have learned to read and get something out of a book 
and improved in spelling.” 

“J am very grateful that I got in this group. I think I 
have improved a great deal.” 
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Grade Level Groups 


“When school started last year, I was in the low class. 
Then I got better and so I got moved up to this middle group. 
When I first moved I wasn’t getting too good grades, now I 
am getting better grades and liking school better.” 


“T like the system because there are some children who 
need more help than others and this way they get the help 
they need.” 


“T like the system because I myself can’t read so well, 
so I got put into the middle group from the high group, and 
I’m doing a lot better.” 


“The teacher has more time with the group.” 


Above Grade Level Groups 


“It is more interesting and the teacher doesn’t have to 
go over everything so many times. Also, you learn more.” 


“With a group like this, I have to really get in and work 
to keep up with the others.” 


“T like being grouped together with other students of 
my grade level because I like to have the feeling of equality 
rather than superiority over my classmates. I get more ad- 
vanced lessons than the average lesson which would be hand- 
ed out for the benefit of all groups.” 


“If people of equal reading ability are together, nobody 
looks down his nose at anyone else.” 


“Tt gives the students more competition and they work 
harder. They are not held back by slow readers.” 


How did the teachers of these groups react? Here are 


answers taken from the records of the Principal’s office of 
the same school. 


“It is making better readers of those who are capable of 
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reading well, and it gives the fundamentals to those who need 
them.” 


“A frank appraisal of the pupil’s present accomplish- 
ment brings, in most cases, a sincere desire for improve- 
ment... on an individual basis.” 


“Children who do not read well and thus do not achieve 
well are not forced to compensate through poor behavior. 
Also I find that when my attention is not divided among 
several groups in one class, the children do not have a chance 
to waste time or misbehave. They enjoy working and feel 
more secure with more teacher attention.” 


“Problem cases are expending energy in work they “‘can 
do” rather than seeking attention through disturbing others.” 


As Reading Consultant for the Stockton Secondary 
Schools I can testify to the fact that each of these groups en- 
joys a better balanced reading program than any has pre- 
viously experienced. The four main divisions of a balanced 
program, basic, content, news, and literature, are developed 
for each group in accord with its achievement level. Avenues 
of transfer are kept open and pupils can advance from one 
group to another, thus individual challenge is ever present, 
and the breadth of reading scope is ever widening. The for- 
mer gap between capacity and achievement is closing as in- 
structional methods and materials are provided that are 
equal to each pupil’s achievement and capacity; as democ- 
racy in education is put into practice. 


Just as we seek democracy in education so must we 
strive for balance between rights and responsibilities, theory 
and practice, showmanship and scholarship, entertainment 
and education. 


Public press and professional journal alike each proclaim 
the rights of teachers . . . few delineate their responsi- 
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bilities . . . responsibilities which must be met if we are to im- 
prove our educational programs and advance our profession. 

It is every teacher’s responsibility to follow a course of 
study that insures a basic developmental program of educa- 
tion, to so organize and conduct classes that pupils are as- 
sured an opportunity to study, to evaluate and record pupil 
progress—in short to conduct himself as if there were no 
tenure and no teacher shortage. 


Charters and volumes have been written on Children’s 
Rights — again I do not find an equal emphasis on their re- 
sponsibilities. ““We must make children feel responsible for 
their own actions. Our looseness in holding to standards is 
driving our children to delinquency.”* We must help them 
understand that even as educators are responsible for teach- 
ing —the learning process is one of interaction and little 
learning takes place unless the child accepts his responsibility 
as a learner. 


News columns and magazine articles have recently been 
devoted to the “Rights of Parents.” That they have rights 
I do not deny, but I offer for consideration the thought that 
had they shown a greater acceptance of their responsibilities 
their rights would now be accorded them without petition. 


We must help both parents and children understand 
that education is never free and that educational dividends — 
true learning — can only be realized when the child pays at- 
tention, invests effort, and spends time on the learning pro- 
cess. 


To balance theory and practice is a great challenge — 
without theory we would not advance our profession; we 
need the contemplation and speculation of the theorist to 
lift our sights to new heights and open new paths to ac- 
complishment. 


To safeguard the basic education of each generation to 
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enable children to acquire the skills that make it possible for 
them to be self educative throughout life, we need the work 
and evaluation of the practitioner. 


Theories, to bear fruit, must be put into practice, and 
all practices need to be evaluated in terms of results. Are 
children learning, are they gaining independence, are they 
growing in ability to think analytically, can they read and 
follow directions, can they and do they read for pleasure, can 
they read critically and form independent judgments and 
thus as adults exercise their right of franchise intelligently? 
If they can, yours is a balanced reading program. If the an- 
swer to any part of the question is No—challenge the 
theories that influence your administration and your edu- 
cational practices. 

Time and time again I have said that I believe the suc- 
cessful teacher is approximately 60% “ham.” I want at this 
time to clarify this concept as I call for a balance between 
showmanship and scholarship. I believe each teacher must 
consider each concept presentation a performance, he must 
be as well prepared for his captive audience as any thespian 
need be to capture his audience. Such preparation and pres- 
entation will demand a balance between showmanship and 
scholarship. 


Scholarship must balance showmanship in the produc- 
tions and presentations of our boys and girls, too. Taking a 
busman’s holiday, I attend several graduations each June. 
Student speakers are featured at each exercise. With charm, 
poise, and excellent timing, they give their speeches, replete 
with errors both gramatical and historical. There can be no 
criticism of the young people — the onus is at the door of the 
teacher — leaders of these children; teachers who certainly 
should know the correct usage of raise and rear, when speak- 
ing of boys and girls, of different from when drawing com- 
parisons, of that and who when speaking of people; teachers 
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who should help children use reference books to check facts. 


Time-honored, well-known quotations appear on grad- 
uation programs without acknowledgement. Such a lack of 
scholarship brings to mind a comment by James William 
Durant, “Nowhere is education so lavishly financed and 
equipped as in the U.S., nowhere is it so little honored or so 
little used.””® If credit for the lines quoted led only one child 
out of nearly 200 to read further works by the same author 
a great purpose would be served. 


Mark Twain wrote, ““He who can read and doesn’t has 
no advantage over he who cannot.” That education must 
compete with entertainment is a fairly recent theory that 
should be examined. Basic skills education demands work 
and there is, I believe, therapeutic value in knowing that 
this is so and in feeling the satisfactions inherent in working 
toward and achieving skills mastery. We live most complete- 
ly by contrast and work balanced by play and educational 
effort balanced by entertainment make for complete liv- 
ing for emotional stability. 


While conducting a reading acceleration program for 
tenth-grade students recently the most common explanation 
for a drop in comprehension was, “‘the article didn’t interest 
me and I couldn’t keep my mind on it.” These young peo- 
ple do not know how to discipline or direct their own minds. 
Can it be that they have been crippled by the current feel- 
ing that entertainment every waking hour is their right? 


I have found with younger children that the thrill of 
achievement competes very favorably with the thrill of en- 
tertainment. 


Today’s reading program must have breadth and depth. 
We must prepare children to read as widely as their natural 
curiosity will dictate and as deeply as the problems facing 
them will demand. 
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Wilbur F. Murra, of the National Education Associa- 
tion, recently warned a convention of that society that 
“**educated manpower’ equipped for the era of automation 
is in critically short supply.’”® Lyle M. Spencer, president of 
Science Research Associates, writes, “in the coming years 
education and training will be more vital than ever before. 
In simplest terms, it is the reading man who will reap the 
profit of this new era.” 


Current functional reading is an ever present need of 
today and of the foreseeable future. Like the Queen in “Alice 
in Wonderland” who had to keep running to stay in one 
place, we now need to keep reading, keep studying, to hold 
our own in an age ushering in automation. 


Today’s balanced reading program will, I believe, grow 
out of an educational pattern that provides opportunities 
for each child equal to his achievement and capacity. It 
will come about where there is a balance between rights and 
responsibilities, theory and practice, showmanship and 
scholarship, entertainment and education. 


It will make meaningful to the many the creed of Dean 
Alfange, naturalized citizen, Columbia law graduate, author 
and writer — “I do not choose to be a common man. It is my 
right to be uncommon —if I can. I seek opportunity — not 
security. I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and 
dulled by having the state look after me. I want to take 
the calculated risk; to dream and to build, to fail and to suc- 
ceed. I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the chal- 
lenges of life to guaranteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment 
to the stale calm of Utopia. I will not trade freedom for 
beneficence nor my dignity for a handout. I will never cow- 
er before any master nor bend to any threat. It is my heri- 
tage to stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think and act 
for myself, enjoy the benefit of my creation and to face the 
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world boldly and say, this I have done. ALL THIS Is WHAT 
IT MEANS TO BE AN AMERICAN.” 


1 National Education Association, Forces Affecting American Education; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, p. 33. 

2 National Education Association, Forces Affecting American Education; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, p. 38. 

3 Everybody’s Business —Our Children (White Plains, New York: Row Peterson and 
Company, 1952), p. 53. 

4 Everybody’s Business —Our Children (White Plains, New York: Row Peterson and 
Company, 1952), p. 64. 

5 A Survey of Human Life & Destiny, The Mansions of Philosophy (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1929), p. 437. 

6 Public Relations Release from The Baker & Taylor Co. (Reprinted through the courtesy 
of TH1s WEEK MaGAzINE and Lyle M. Spencer, president, Science Research Associates) , 
November, 1955. 

T Public Relations Release from The Baker & Taylor Co. (Reprinted through the courtesy 
of THis WEEK MacazineE and Lyle M. Spencer, president Science Research Associates) , 

November, 1955. 














Open a Book, Open the World 
VerRA R. WELLS 


Library and Textbook Section—Los Angeles City Schools 


“Joyous experiences thru books” is the thread which I 
have chosen to run thru my remarks this afternoon. By 
this I mean the gayety, pleasure, inner satisfactions, joy, 
which we and the younger people may derive from our and 
their reading. You will note that I do not leave us out of this 
discussion. We as adults have the never-ending responsibility, 
the joyous opportunity, to pass on to children the enthu- 
siasm which we feel for the many good books now available 
in libraries and schools and bookstores. 


Someone said recently, “How can we teach children 
to reach for the stars when we ourselves stand with our 
hands in our pockets?” Let us take Hilda Conkling’s defini- 
tion of JOY: 


Joy is not a thing you can see. 

It is what you feel when you watch waves breaking 

Or when you peer thru a net of woven violet stems 

In Spring grass. 

It is not sunlight, not moonlight, 

But a separate shining. 

Joy lives behind people’s eyes. 

And we read in the 30th Psalm, “Joy cometh in the 
morning.” 


More than a little bored by statements about David or 
Esther or any other Biblical name, and his or her inability 
to read, are we! We know that they do read, and this aft- 
ernoon we are especially interested in two things— (1) 
guiding and inspiring children and young people to read, 
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and, (2) the selection of the best books for these people to 
read, books from which may and should come aspirations, 
ideas and ideals. 


Walter de la Mare said “I know that only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good enuf for the young” 
and so, in agreement, we erect standards of literary quality 
to which these lines may apply: 


God wove a web of loveliness, 

Of clouds and stars and birds, 

But made not anything at all 

So beautiful as words. 

They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings.* 


As we select or inspire the selection of books for young 
people let us remember, always remember, that the use of 
words is a major concern. 

Closely allied to inspiration is imagination, and imagina- 
tion is best quickened in childhood. The mother of a seven- 
year old boy once asked Albert Einstein what kind of books 
to read to her son, and the answer was “First read him fairy- 
stories. Then read him fairy-stories”. Imagination is of prime 
importance, stretching the mind. To be negative for a mo- 
ment, we do not need tales that pretend to be stories but 
which really conceal useful facts about natural history, or 
how the plumbing works, etc. Let factual books be factual! 


And then there is the sense of wonder to be considered 
also. The July, 1956, issue of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion has an article HELP Your CHILD To Wononker, by Ra- 
chel Carson, which many adults will find inspirational and 
helpful, I am sure. Just stop to think of the people who won- 
dered, and the results which benefit you and me today... 





*(Anna Hempstead Branch, “A Song for My Mother — Her Words,” In the Year Around, 
p. 59.) 
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Columbus, Watt, Franklin all wondered about things which 
they saw and went on to explore and to get something 
proved. Let us encourage WONDER. You see, I am saying 
Oren A Book, OPEN THE WORLD, in other words. 


An altogether joyous experience comes from sharing, 
from sharing books. Read them aloud, recommend them 
eagerly, don’t have your hands in your pockets, but know 
the books you are encouraging. Read them yourself to get the 
spirit, the imagination, the wonder, as well as the beauty of 
the words. 


Because I believe that the books of humor are very im- 
portant I want to start with them this afternoon. Surely 
there is a relationship between the amusing billboards which 
assure us that all “it” needs is Holly Sugar, those imagina- 
tive creatures dreamed up by Dr. Seuss, creatures which 
evidently do not like sour things to eat (even when they 
are fruit from a lady’s hat), and the relaxing books over 
which youngsters (and oldsters too!) will gigle or chuckle 
or laugh heartily, and to which they will return again and 
again. 

There are some who think that Virginia Kahl almost 
surpasses the Californian, Theodore Seuss Geisel, and if you 
have missed the Duchess don’t miss her much longer, even 
tho you may not want to use her cake recipe. The rhythm 
and rhyme are almost as delightful as the illustrations. 


In each of the six groups in this afternoon’s bibliog- 
raphy there is one recent book. Among the humorous stories 
you will find Patricia Lauber’s CLARENCE, THE TV Doe. I 
might suggest that you save it for a dull or stormy day or 
to read aloud to a class or group when you had come to a 
moment of desperation—but don’t wait for such a time, 
read it soon. Clarence is a perfectly preposterous name for 
a dog anyway, and when a dog is named that and is small 
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and friendly and not a bit fierce, and a burglar gets into the 
house one evening when all the humans are away — well, 
that chapter is one of the funniest of them all. As we leave 
(and very reluctantly!) the books of humor let us remem- 
ber Monica Shannon’s ONLY My Opinion: 


Is a caterpillar ticklish? 

Well, it’s always my belief 

That he giggles, as he wiggles 
Across a hairy leaf. 


STORIES OF FaMILy LiFe, and here it was especially dif- 
ficult not to go on and on! The beauty in IN My MoTHER’s 
House, the delightful homeyness of the Christmas, the tiny 
Christmas, in Tac-ALONG TooLoo, the courage of the older 
sister in Happy LirrLeE Famirty—do you know about the 
game she played spontaneously with the small child when a 
snake threatened, and the quick thinking and acting of the 
girl meant safety? It is very thrilling! Then there is HERE’s 
A PENNY, the story about an adopted child, such a good 
story and at the same time one with the added value of 
showing children what being adopted means, with the little 
boy with copper-colored hair adopting a kitten, and then 
later the great joy of another boy in the family. And to re- 
vert for a moment to books of humor, if you have yet to 
have the fun of reading for the first time the amusing story 
Penny Goes To Camp, also by Carolyn Haywood, don’t 
postpone that pleasure any longer than this summer. 


But in this group of family stories the recent book 
which I really want to call to your attention is PLAIN GiRL 
by Virginia Sorensen. This is the kind of book for which I 
could enthusiastically vote for the Newberry Award honor. 
The story has to do with an Amish family in Pennsylvania. 
Here we have vividly spread before us some of the basic be- 
liefs of these plain people, and just as vividly a tender, un- 
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derstanding story of an older brother and a young sister, a 
loving relationship tied up with joy and sadness, with the 
conflict between family customs and a different way of liv- 
ing. When Esther is required by the state law to go to the 
public school, she is the only pupil in “plain” dress, and of 
course she is attracted to Mary, the girl who wears beautiful 
pink dresses. Each member of the Amish family grows nat- 
urally to understand the reasons and the reasonableness be- 
hind the opinions of the others. 


I cannot leave this group without mentioning the pow- 
erful social implications in Mary Lizzie and in THE ARK 
while at the same time they are truly good stories. Mary Liz- 
ZIE is so essentially American altho the story opens in Wales, 
and with a most intriguing first sentence, going on to be 
thrilling all the way. Children may have some impulse toward 
understanding cultures other than their own from reading 
such a dramatic and heart-warming story as this. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDs and FOLKLORE are inter-re- 
lated and intertwined if we, the adults involved, have the 
vision to see that there are many possibilities in guiding chil- 
dren’s imaginations ’way, ’way beyond the horizon. TomMMyY 
AND Dee DEE is an example of a very simple book with a 
world-understanding basis of thot. 


In Macic MaizeE we read about superstitions among the 
Indians of Guatemala, and a conflict between a son and his 
father. The resourcefulness of the boy brings about a happy 
ending to a really dangerous situation. We are deeply grate- 
ful to Conrad Buff for his illustrations in children’s books 
and to his wife for giving us the stories. 


EmIxy SAN is a true story written by the mother of the 
family, an account of an American family’s life for a year 
or two in Japan, after the war. This particular family 
wishes to get the utmost from the experience and that means 
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friendship with the Japanese people. The other Americans 
are content “to do the job”, making no friends among the 
natives and taking no advantage of the opportunities around 
them— perhaps these other families are made somewhat 
more insular for a matter of contrast —one hopes so! 


And then the folk tales in Macic ListENING Cap have 
the universal qualities of folk tales which children enjoy and 
from which they can grow in appreciation—not for other 
cultures, necessarily, but for all cultures. Surely a conscious- 
ness of the likeness, of the true likeness, of peoples every- 
where can develop from stories of folk literature as well as 
from modern stories. May Hill Arburthnot has said, ‘‘Folk- 
lore is sometimes called ‘the mirror of a people’. It reveals 
their characteristic efforts to understand and interpret the 
ways of human beings with each other; and to give expres- 
sion to deep universal emotions— joy, grief, fear, jealousy, 
wonder, triumph”. 


One of the great blessings of these times is the abun- 
dance of accurately and vividly written books about our 
American heritage. We can share this blessing with children 
and young people thru books such as THE COURAGE OF 
SaRAH NOBLE, the almost unbelievable story of little Sarah 
in early pioneer days, but the authenticity of the account 
has been verified by records. We have the unsurpassed and 
unequalled series written by Laura Ingalls Wilder, known 
familiarly as THe LirrLe House books. And there is Cap- 
DIE WOoDLAWN which one can read over and over, one time 
thinking of it as a pioneer story, another as chiefly about a 
tomboyish girl, another as an exceptionally good dog story. 
You see, I hope if you have not read it that I can “inspire” 
you to do so as soon as you possibly can. 


Maud and Miska Petersham have given us many of our 
outstanding books and when there is a new one by them we 
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are sure of quality in their workmanship —in the art and in 
the research which is behind both illustrations and printed 
words. In the new book THE SttvER MAcE, we again have 
this authenticity and beauty, a simple account of early days 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. 


I should like to mention the satisfaction to be found in 
Annis Duff’s two books, BEQUEST oF WINGs and LONGER 
FLIGHT. Certainly one can gain inspiration in opening the 
world thru opening books, by reading these. They are won- 
derful to give to parents who are concerned with the forma- 
tion of good reading habits by their children. Mary Ellen 
Chase’s REcIPE FoR A Macic CHILDHOOD should be included 
here too. Thru these three books we realize that we cannot 
be burdened by the sharing of books, by the opening of books 
which really can cause the world to open up, but we have a 
truly joyous experience in this activity. 


Poetry this afternoon has been merely incidental as per- 


haps Mrs. Duff would approve. Do you know the little, 
very modern rhyme? “Hear that crickley, crackley static! 
Perhaps it’s fairies in our attic”. Let’s all have fairies of 
some kind very close at hand. 


In spending a few minutes with the books listed here 
as those having spiritual values you will want to add titles 
of your own favorites, as in the other categories. It was 
really rather presumptious to select some few books and 
put them under this heading when many, many of the cur- 
rent books for children and young people have deep spiritual 
meaning and values. 


Maxie, the new book by Virginia Kahl, has humor, charm, 
words chosen with appreciation, and the lesson—‘“‘I can’t 
win if I don’t even try! I shall do my best.” 


The last book which I shall show you this afternoon is 
A Book Asout Gop, by Florence Mary Fitch, in which we 
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see answers to children’s questions about God, answers given 
in beautiful illustraticns by Leonard Weisgard and simple 
words beautifully selected by Miss Fitch. The concluding 
sentence, “No one can count the stars in the sky, no one can 
count the ways God shows His love”. 


In the three dozen books on this bibliography and in 
many other books which we could consider if there were 
time, we have found the values which we mentioned earlier: 
words chosen with sensitivity, words of clarity, of truth, of 
beauty, we have found a vigorous imagination, and a sense 
of wonder. Let us share these generously with the children. 
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Aspects of Reading 


FRANK G. JENNINGS 


Executive Director, Library Club of America 
Reading Specialist — Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Do you read me, Dragonfly, do you read me? I am on 
vector two-seven-oh, three hours out of Brady Field —re- 
quest fix. Do you read me Dragonfly? 


Number three furnace reads in the low blue. 


The way I read these soundings there’s a new fault in 
the Permean strata. 


His reading of Othello was fabulous! 
I have read the contract carefully. 


This novel reads like a dream. 
Whatsamatta, cantcha read signs? 


Let us draw near to the fire so that we may see what we 
are saying. 


The nature of reading is spelled out in these cries and 
fears and sightings. It bespeaks the range of human capacity. 
It belies the simple-minded analysis of the neo-phoneticist. 
For if man is anything at all, unless he can read in all of the 
senses here implied, he is little more than a ground-running 
animal, a slave to his thalamus, innocent of the universe and 
a candidate, if not already an inmate of a protective mental 
hospital. 


A noted neuro-psychiatrist made the observation that 
if all children possessed strong unilateral dominance and 
were unqualifiedly right-handed, any method would suc- 
ceed in teaching them to read. Like all generalizations this 
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one must be suspect, but it does emphasize in a negative way 
the actual scope of the problem with which we are con- 
fronted. We can go further and say that when only a very 
small percentage of the population are required to read, it 
is possible to so intensify the reading program as to assure 
a high level of success. Historically this appears to have been 
the case, but then history is notoriously kind to the suc- 
cessful. So too is memory. This is why we look back to our 
own brave youth and report that “there were no poor read- 
ers in my graduation class.” It has been said in defense of 
“modern methods” for the teaching of reading that diffi- 
culties arise because we try to do so much. So long as the 
school was essentially an academy for the schooling of the 
intellectual elite, so long as the central function of educa- 
tion was to “give them their letters”, so long as only the 
“rich, wellborn and good” could even aspire to membership 
in the professions and become candidates for leadership, then 
the full power of the school could be directed towards the 
development of academic competence and the management 
of abstract linquistic symbols. 


The cult of the academy haunts us still. Despite all the 
information we cull and collate, despite the facts of demo- 
cratic life that press in upon us on every side, we act as if 
all that were required of the school is the development of 
the Three-R skills. It is about time that this nonsense be pro- 
perly labeled. It is not enough that modern American edu- 
cation is so extensively committed to full schooling for all 
one youth, nor apparently, is it sufficient that this profes- 
sion is scientifically grounded and humanistically oriented. 
The ancient prejudice haunts us still and even teachers will 
refer to as good students only those with high academic in- 
terests and achievements. When the laity engage in inquiry 
or discourse they tend to chant about the Three-R bond. 
Every child is considered as a potential English Honors stu- 
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dent. Culture is equated with middle class manners, and 
general education is thought of as proportional to the ability 
to regurgitate facts, figures and attitudes. Lest it be thought 
that this is beating a very dead dog, recall for a moment the 
last discussion you had about education. 


The situation is aggravated by the educationists who 
claim too wide a province and accept too great a responsibil- 
ity for the development of the child. It is exacerbated by 
the parent who has never learned to identify and accept his 
own roles and responsibilities in child rearing as well as those 
who demand and take too much. Nowhere are these condi- 
tions more dramatically demonstrated than in the approach 
to the so-called reading problem that is made by these 
groups. 

Before examining this in any detail it might be use- 
ful to say what reading is and what it involves. This is not 
an attempt at definition; in fact, such an attempt is doomed 
to failure by its very nature. First we must make it clear 
that reading is not an act that is restricted to the printed 
page. Actually, it never has been so restricted and today, 
more than ever before, the skills it requires and the func- 
tions it subserves include the full spectrum of human expe- 
rience. In one sense, reading is the art or the act of trans- 
mitting the ideas, facts and feelings from the mind and soul 
of the author to the mind and soul of the reader, with accur- 
acy, sympathy, understanding and much, much more. 


Throughout his history man has read many things; 
the flight of birds, the guts of sheep, sun spots, liver spots 
and the life lines on a hand. He has read the lore of the jun- 
gle, the spoor of the beast and the portents of a dish of tea. 
But whatever he has read, however he has read it, it has al- 
ways been for “reasons”. It was only when man invented 
symbols for the words in his mouth and for the ideas in his 
teeming brain, that other kinds of reading became useful, 
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possible or even desirable. Yet even then, as to a large mea- 
sure it still is today, this kind of reading has an essentially 
magical quality about it. It was and is converted to practical 
use when man realizes that words written down can pin 
down his purposes, hold whirling plans still, the better to 
study and understand them. For word magic is one of 
man’s most dangerous and most wonderful tools. It builds 
aircastles, raises an army of dragon-men, fixes a star on a 
name and sends human blood rushing through dirty gutters. 
It makes an enemy out of a protecting wall and a potent 
shield out of fragile parchment. 


Reading, in this widest of senses, begins at the womb 
when the new body first senses the universe, and the mes- 
sage centers of the brain receive the scrambled reports of 
the senses. Reading of this kind gains precision as the sign 
of an ache or an emptiness is correctly translated into appro- 
priate and soothing action. Reading such as this gains in 
scope when faces and features become organized into per- 
sonalities. This reading begins to encompass that universe 
when the mother, standing with the child at a window, reads 
a beautiful day. 

Now some will complain that this is surely using reading 
in a most peculiar way. The point is that what is here being 
discussed might well be called by the often abused phrase 
“life-orientation”. There are so many useful games that we 
can play with the spoken and the written word. There is 
such grand magic that can be committed. The main point 
here is that without this orientation, we cannot have a very 
healthy human being or even one who is capable of the 
mind-taxing disciplines required by the very special kind of 
reading that you are doing here. 


There are many skills that go to make an efficient reader 
of printed words. Some are physical, some are psychological, 
others are social. None can be slighted. The teaching of read- 
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ing should begin as soon as possible, but never any sooner 
than this. It is, of course, fully within the range of human 
capabilities to produce an intellectual monster of three or 
four years who can make the sounds that are represented by 
the printed or written symbols. It is a mark of the toughness 
of the human personality that some such man-made mon- 
sters can survive as relatively whole persons, able to live in 
the society of their fellows. But even as the Biblical sages 
knew, there is a time for every thing and things are best ac- 
complished in their seasons. So it is with reading. The teachers 
call it “readiness”. For some parents, this is where, I think, 
education really begins. For the child, it can and it ought 
to be the beginning of the grandest of all of his life-long ad- 
ventures. The skills that he begins to develop here will be cen- 
tral to his education. They cannot and must not be the 
whole of it. This is a poor fact that parents and educators 
honor less and less as the child grows up. One consequence 
is that the child begins to identify the school only with those 
aspects of learning that deal with symbol manipulation and 
with reading in the narrowest of senses. 


The Harvard Committee in their report on GENERAL 
EpucaTION IN A Free Society, observed that a child who 
is brought up in an atmosphere of books, reading and open 
intellectual discussion, will stand a far better chance of ex- 
hibiting the kind of behavior which our society labels ‘‘in- 
telligent”, than a child whose language has not been so en- 
riched. This is true enough but it is surely no great truth. 
The learned committee is dealing with reading in the nar- 
rowest of senses. For after all this is the one kind of reading 
we usually talk about, so far as parents are concerned. Be- 
cause of our traditional interests in the academic aspects of 
education, because of the relative ease with which achieve- 
ment in this area can be measured or at least identified, 
even by the non-professional, it has been the proverbial 
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touchstone for anxiety and hysteria. In recent years it has 
also been a source of wealth for the unscrupulous, the gadget- 
minded, and the educational confidence men. 


Reading difficulties are much easier to see than social 
or psychological problems. A fifth-grade boy who cannot 
manage a third-grade reader appears to be in much more 
difficulty than a well-behaved classmate who masters intel- 
lectual skills easily, is complaisant and apparently content 
to be left alone. The very good boy can be in very bad shape. 
Saying this, however, is to throw a sop to some educationists, 
a goad to some psychological cranks and in general to com- 
mit the same pathetic fallacy that the destructive critics of 
the schools are usually guilty of. No single facet of human 
behavior can ever explain the whole personality. It is tempt- 
ing to seek one, but if one were to exist the personality in 
which it was found would be less human because of its exis- 
tence. The uniqueness of man is the variety of his interests, 
his goals, his behavior. The wonder of the universe is its mul- 
tiplicity. Man seeks single answers. This is his passion for 
neatness. This is how he reaches nearer the angels, how he 
sees God. But for every-day affairs of life he must blind him- 
self to other possibilities, to see the world in terms of black 
and white, right and wrong. This too he must do in order to 
act, or else he must spend his life in paralyzed indecision. The 
“crazy, mixed-up kid” asks too many questions. The ma- 
ture adult has made an armed truce with life in order to 
find the small and partial answers that mean food, shelter 
and sanity. 


There has always been a kind of hidden or secret educa- 
tion that goes on whenever people deliberately try to teach 
skills or knowledge to others. It has become open and pur- 
poseful in the last generations. It has always been the actual 
source of human excellence. It has nothing to do with sub- 
ject matter, although it uses all knowledge. It is dependent 
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on no specific teaching method, although it experiments 
with methodology. It has no completely articulated “‘philos- 
ophy of education,” although philosophers who are con- 
cerned with education tend to agree about general goals and 
values. This kind of education exists just because some peo- 
ple want to help others to learn to think, to live. They are 
the wonderful few who have themselves learned how to ex- 
cite in others the desire to “find out for themselves.” They 
are the ones who can make the dissection of frogs “come 
alive,” who can make the mixed-up mutterings of ancient 
poets, “make sense”; who can make it important that the 
stars be counted; who can make man’s interminable difh- 
culties with himself and others a source of adventure and a 
cause for hope. They teach people to ask questions, to accept 
every answer as provisional, to rely for practical affairs only 
on the kind of information that anyone can get to and 
check. The students of these teachers learn to think purpose- 
fully and solve real problems. They may, incidentally, learn 
to speak Greek. 


In one sense we are all Texans. We go “whole hog” 
whether it’s “busting” the atom or denying the existence 
of hard liquor. And we are always nursing a hang-over 
from one or another of our binges. We even invented mass 
advertising so that we could keep up the noise level on our 
tricks. We made something called elementary education a 
free gift of all to each, then we made it compulsory, then we 
added more education and some of us aren’t phased by the 
notion of life-long education free for all to the extreme 
limits of individual needs, urges and desires. 


We have a nation-wide concern that all be educated. 
We will not abide a nation-wide operation of that institu- 
tion. We are anxious to give or get help, as the case may be, 
but no strings attached! We have a naive and abiding faith 
that education will solve all social personal ills but then we 
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join groups to keep the schools absolutely free from every 
influence except ours. We expect our children to be turned 
into citizens who are as good or better than we are. Yet 
when the schools, which we develop, make timid but pro- 
fessional suggestions about how this might be done, we 
imagine that the foundations of society are tottering. “Keep 
sex out of schools.” “Keep God in the classroom.” “Don’t 
hunt for the skeletons in our historical closets.” “Make the 
children civic-minded but don’t make them nosey.” “Teach 
them to be objective about other ways of living. Teach them 
to accept the American way.” 


Most of us are intimidated by professional people. The 
dentist might be a political moron but we'll accept his judg- 
ment on dental affairs until it is contradicted by a physician, 
or the corner druggist. We assume, usually rightly, a high 
level of technical competence in our professional people; 
all but the teachers. 

Teachers are not professional, they’re—well, they’re 
teachers. In a way, we're all in the same business of child 
rearing. Parents have the children, teachers “handle” them. 
But you were there first, so—so you can talk, and you do, as 
you should. But whereas a physician can diagnose a non-exis- 
tent ulcer and you will properly behave as an ulcer-owner, 
you greet a teacher’s suggestion about child care or family 
relations with suspicision or even contempt. 


Where human learning is concerned there is no one 
best way of doing anything, but for the professional person, 
there are always certain ways that are more appropriate than 
others. No two children can be made to want to read in the 
same way. Most children come to school eager to learn every- 
thing. But what their parents have done with and for them 
in the years before will determine what things they are most 
anxious to learn. As the Harvard committee pointed out, 
a child surrounded by an atmosphere rich with the joys of 
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reading, will want to read. One who has come from a home 
that is barren of books, in which reading by the parents 
rarely goes beyond the comics and the sport sections of the 
papers, is hardly going to think very much of the idea of 
“reading” a story he can see on television. His parents 
won’t be reading this book. Yet our society has decided 
that he be given reading skills so that he can take full ad- 
vantage of his “unalienable rights”. Where the teacher is 
faced with one or a few such children in the classroom, her 
task isn’t insurmountable. But where, in addition she has 
children who for many other reasons, are not either ready 
or willing to learn to read, then the whole class may be in for 
difficult times. 


Our literary heritage, the wit, wisdom and knowledge 
of the world’s civilizations are the rightful possession of 
every child, but some will never claim that inheritance. Yet 
even they will share in the riches of others. How they will 
share will depend to a‘large measure on where they are born, 
how they grow, who loves them, what they become. 

Note the conflict here. This is the province of all. The 
domain of human enterprise. All are called but some do not 
choose to heed. They are not the less for the choice, nor nec- 
essarily the poorer. This world machine of ours is a wonder- 
ful servant, far more dependable than the dreamed of genii. 
Not only has it made books talk. It makes them be. It teaches 
without tears. 

Let us face this fact. There are, there have been and 
there will be in increasing numbers, boys and girls who will 
grow up in this country with little in the way of printed 
word reading skills. They learn how to make out directions. 
They can read roadsigns, price tags and the myriad labels 
that name our world. They will be word-minded only in the 
simple social sense. Not that they could not have been other- 
wise, but we fortunately still refuse to make a person be- 
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come even what would benefit him most. These children 
will grow, as they have in the past, into full-functioning 
citizens, fully able to share, and willingly sharing, the bur- 
dens of that citizenship. They in turn will rear children, pay 
taxes, engage in our common defense, contribute to some of 
our arts. They will neither read nor write books. 


What has to be clearly understood is that there is no 
one sovereign way of getting information. Pictures are good. 
So are smells, yells and bellyaches. But information is the 
raw material of communication. Information isn’t even that 
unless it is used or a use is comtemplated for it. Communica- 
tion is a social act. It is always concerned with other people. 
It can be done with a grunt, a bump or a glance. It can be 
rich with “meanings” or with feeling or with a mixture 
of both. The what of things can be reduced to the simple 
symbols of mathematics but the why and its worth needs the 
poets’ magic and the shared remembrance of dreams and 
hopes. The crudest television commercial pays homage to this 
when the dancing bottles or marching cigarettes picket the 
screen with little signs, pleadings for closer attention. 


Words are slippery things. They won’t stay put. They 
pick up meanings and colors not “intended” for them. They 
suffer or profit by the company they keep. In the mouth 
of one man the word “love” can be a plea. Other lips can 
make it a curse. Its meaning can be reduced to the equivalent 
of “like” or expanded to mean “worship”. The word red may 
mean truth, beauty or falsehood. Liberty can become a dirty 
name; chain a term of endearment. 


What happens to words can and does happen to any 
symbol. A flag, a statue or a city can “stand for” opposite 
things for different peoples. But we trust the words we share 
with others until we or they are misunderstood and even 
then we distrust them more than their words. We often have 
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a very firm belief that the words that we use are the same 
as and as real as the things they stand for or the acts they 
represent. Languages are filled with reverent remarks like 
“I give you my word!” The tyranny of the two-letter word 
is forces us to act, sometimes as if the word we use for a thing 
is as real as the thing in itself. This causes us to misjudge the 
nature of the actual world. It worries us and even makes us 
sick. Some people in this world, not of course as civilized as 
we are, even think that it is dangerous to let anyone know 
their real names for fear that the name-knower would have 
power over them. But let any man call another a fool or a 
liar or question the social regularity of his parents’ marital re- 
lations and he will react as violently as any other primitive. 


We are a nation of loud-mouths. We got that way on 
the tinker’s trail and at the boasting parties around frontier 
campfires. We have more tall tales in our folklore than you 
can find in all of Europe. But our tallest tales have become 
merely conservative estimates of our actual performances. 
Pecos Bill rode a tornado. His great-grandchild rides a Thun- 
derjet at ten times the speed. Paul Bunyon’s Blue Ox would 
be worn out by a medium sized bulldozer and Johnny Ink- 
slinger couldn’t even feed the cards to an obsolete IBM book- 
keeping machine. 


We wallow in this flood of words, but it’s of our own 
making. We’ve painted the clouds with ads for soap, cur- 
tained the countryside with billboards for baby foods, and 
crammed the general air with electronic declarations about 
the benefits of laxatives and deodorants. But the anxiety we 
should suffer in the face of this flood is only apparent in the 
warnings of the permanently disenchanted who see the knife 
edge of doom on every television screen. 


Of course it is true that the shell game is played on us 
every day in the year by peddlers, purveyors and producers 
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of everything that we need and use and a lot that we don’t 
need, never wanted but cannot do without. 


It is certainly true that our intelligence, however great 
or meager is insulted and conned by the anti-logic of the 
huckster but it is about time that some one blew the whistle 
on the anxious applicants for our intellectual guardianship. 
This is not to say that there should be no concern about the 
connivance of the wool-pullers and pharmaceutical wolf- 
criers, but those individuals with off-center sensitivity over 
the sodden plasticity of the masses ought to learn to read 
their dials and counters with more accuracy and objectivity. 
The mass-mind is a myth. 


The mass media for communication, and we have in- 
vented and perfected all of them here, are effective upon 
the masses only so far as distribution of “information” is con- 
cerned. The only apparent mass movement that television has 
so far been able to effect is the concerted and collective use 
of plumbing during the commercials. Mass action can still 
only be effected where there are masses. The motion pictures 
could do this but we lack the indecency of Hitler’s Leni 
Reifensthal and besides our whole population is never anxious 
about the same thing at the same time. We rarely suffer more 
than a few mob scenes during any year and these are engi- 
neered by methods that were invented by the old Greeks 
and they still require a man with leather lungs and a ruptured 
psyche. 


No, we live splendidly and dangerously in this word 
ocean of ours. Its currents are strong. Its shoals are treach- 
erous but it is not the whole of our environment. We inhale 
and exhale words for our social living, but we do this for 
purposes, to make or change things or keep them as they 
are. To do this we must take thought and to think we must 
be able to hold ideas still long enough to compare them. To 
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make comparisons we must be able to choose, and choice re- 
quires that we have preferences. None of these acts are 
possible if we cannot manage and master the words that we 
use. The mastery that we have gained is the measure of the 
cultural distance we have traveled from the cave. It is a 
long, long way. We have negotiated it through our ability to 
make, read and act upon signs. Early man was a good sailor 
on the sea of life. We are navigators. 














The Relationship of Phonetics and Reading 
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One of the show places of Southern California is Knott’s 
Berry Farm. In association with good food, one finds there a 
collection of the relics of our recent past. In some respects, 
it is a shrine to the vigor and dreams of the pioneers of our 
land. At an end of one of the streets of Ghost Town stands 
the Iowa school which was moved there from Beloit, Kan- 
sas. There, along with the old desks, slates, water bucket, 
one finds the Blue Book Speller, McGuffy’s Readers and a 
Beacon Chart. The Chart is an advanced one and contains 
the story of John Smith and Pokahantas told in words that 
have considerable phonetic consistency. The earlier charts 
build up the word families, i.e., like, bike, mike, hike, the 
am’s and the all’s. 


In the minds of many, here in these materials one will 
find the virtues so needed by our society as well as the keys 
to true scholarship. With due respect to the past, I would 
like to examine one aspect of reading which concerned the 
teacher of that time as well as this. 

Simply stated it is this— How may we help the student 
use his knowledge of the sounds of language to aid his growth 
in reading skills? 

The scientific study of the sounds of the language used 
in talking is called phonetics. The scholars who analyze lang- 
uage in terms of sounds use a system of writing which con- 
tains a symbol for each sound. Many of us are familiar with 
this International Phonetic Alphabet as a result of our study 
of a foreign language where it is frequently used as a key 
to pronunciation of words. It is also used in some diction- 
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aries of the English language as a guide. Speech teachers use 
it to diagnose the abilities of children with whom they work. 


In the Kenyon-Knott: Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English the phonetic alphabet is used. It employs 
eighteen vowel symbols, five diphthongs and twenty-nine 
consonants. Since two of these are used primarily in dialects, 
most writers refer to about fifty sounds in our language. 
Those most common are indicated by the following words: 
father, hat, bat, keel, choose, deal, judge, data, debt, hurt, 
data, fob, goose, geese, he, heat, hit, yet, coal, lip, me, 
net, sing, sung, good, fall, pit, red, see, she, to, thin, 
this, pool, pull, but, vine, we, zeal, azure. 


This alphabet indicates groups rather than fine varia- 
tions of sounds. It is clear that the h in he, hat, hot, hoot does 
not represent identical sounds but represents a similar pattern 
of speech. 


This alphabet also must omit the changes which ex- 
press the emotions of the speaker. The full rounded tone of 
good nature, the speed and emphasis of anger, the hesitancy 
of fear or even the nasal twang associated with parsimony. 


When we apply a knowledge of the sounds of our 
language to reading or spelling we call it phonics. The sep- 
arate use of the terms phonics and phonetics is not charac- 
teristic of teachers, and both are used with regard to similar 
aspects of the reading program. 


Before further discussion, it is basic to our thinking to 
recognize the fact that in communication some meaning 
or idea is being shared. Language is a form of social behavior. 
It is a means whereby we relate ourselves to our environment, 
our fellow men, our traditions, and our hopes. And while 
this paper will be concerned primarily with the processes and 
specific elements of language, it is assumed that the purpose 
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of all this activity is to communicate thought and is, in use, 
associated with meaning. 


With respect to the reading program, the teacher’s 
first association with phonetics is in the area of speech. She 
uses it to note speech disorders and immaturity of children. 
She helps the child to recognize individual word sounds and 
sounds of parts of words. In some cases, the sounds give guid- 
ance with respect to correct pronunciation and structure. At 
other times, the child is assisted in mastering his voice mech- 
anism as he learns to place his lips, tongue, or teeth in the po- 
sition necessary for certain sounds. 


To do this the teacher uses the help found in some of 
the readiness materials, refers some children to those with 
special training in the speech field, and uses such profession- 
al help as the “Los Angeles City Curriculum Guide in 
Speech.” This publication first helps the teacher to recog- 
nize the importance of speech in the life of children, then 
gives the teacher a number of poems, stories, and exercises 
to work on each sound of the language. 


It suggests that the child be given a number of simple 
tests such as being asked, “Which would you rather have 
spinach or soup?” After noting the pronunciation of s, the 
teacher refers to a developmental chart of consonant sounds: 


34 years b, p,m, w,h 

44 years d, t, n, ,g, k, ng, y 
SY years f 

61% years v, th, z, 1, sh,i 

71% years z,s,r, th, wh 


This would indicate that the s sound may be expected 
to develop later than others. Then in terms of the child or 
group she would use such verses as this to give practice on the 
sound: 
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T he Barber Shop 


Children: Snip, snip, snip! 


Teacher: That’s the sound I like to hear 
As the busy barber’s scissors 
Go snip, snip round my ear. 


The language the child hears is what the printed page 
recalls for him, and the language he speaks reflects the lang- 
uage he hears. If a hearing handicap exists, we have a special 
problem. Ordinarily the task is one of assisting the child to 
break the total sounds of language into its parts. A social 
factor in this is the nature of language in his home and com- 
munity. No one would eliminate the charm of dialect wheth- 
er it be that of Vermont, Mississippi or Oklahoma. But we do 
seek some purity of pronunciation and quality of expression. 
We know that pronunciation is a factor in spelling and at 
some levels in reading. While a standard language may even- 
tually emerge, a study of radio announcers indicated these 
variations in pronunciation of words. Similar variations may 
be found in our classrooms, e.g.: 


Washington Wawshington Wahshington Warshington Wushington 


president prezadent presdent presdont prezident 
literature literatue liature litasure literasure 
hardware hadwer hadwore hardwer hardwore 
tomorrow tomoro tamoro tamaro tomorer 


It is usually granted that the relation between speech 
and reading is an intimate one, yet little is known with cer- 
tainty as a result of research. Situations where language is 
omitted completely from initial reading instruction, as in the 
non-oral situations of Chicago, children have learned to read. 
In many classrooms one finds children with quite severe 
speech problems who read as well as others in the class as far 
as comprehension is concerned. Their speech difficulty is ap- 
parent only in oral reading. Even at the reading readiness 
stage those who cannot hear the beginning sounds of words 
use other clues such as configuration and context to achieve 
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success in reading. Maybe the reason we have not studied the 
relationship of speech and reading is that it appeared to be 
evident that the majority of children in reading classes are 
able to voice the sounds of our language and, with some 
training, to separate the sounds that compose individual 
words and parts of words when they hear them. 


However, when we reproduce those word sounds with 
the letters of our Latin alphabet as we spell them a number 
of learning problems result. Presumably there was once for 
each individual community a time when the relationship be- 
tween the component elements of the spoken form and the 
letters of the written form was clear and direct to those who 
wrote the form. Indeed, before the printing press one seldom 
finds much concern as to “right writing” or spelling. But 
once a spelljing form was established it tended to remain fixed, 
while the spoken form has frequently changed. A simple il- 
lustration is the English form “knight” compared with the 
German “knecht.” English spelling keeps the k even though 
it is no longer pronounced. Everyone knows the uncertainty 
of the English graphic form ough in such words as though, 
through, plough, cough, hiccough. Only slightly less 
troublesome to the learner are such ambiguities as: doll, roll; 
home, come; sword, word; few, sew; break, squeak; paid, 
plaid. 

When the child meets the letter a in a word it may have 
one of these sounds: all, allow, nation, want. E is different in 
legend, legal; i in fin and final; 0 in pot, post, come; u in 
cub, cubic; y in cyst and tyrant. The combinations of vowels 
are still more perplexing: ea has such variations as clean, 
bread, break, hearth; ei in receive, in addition to being a va- 
riety for ie of siege, has a different sound in neigh, weight, 
and still another in eight. Final e is generally mute and is sup- 
posed to affect the preceding vowel as in van—vane, rob— 
robe. But in change, seven, sleeve it has no effect. There is a 
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series: dove, love, some, have, in which the vowel is short- 
ened rather than lengthened. 


In our writing of the language the letter a has forty- 
seven different sound associations. There are three hundred 
different combinations which express the seventeen vowel 
sounds. 


But I do not want to give the impression that no pho- 
netic aids exist in the spelling of the language. Burbank ana- 
lyzed the 3,381 monosyllables in our language and the sepa- 
rate syllables of 2,396 polysyllable words from the Jones 
Spelling List. From his results he concludes that the English 
language is 86.99 phonetic. 


His study does ignore the problem of frequency of usage 
or the need to use the non-phonetic words. An analysis of 
spelling errors made by Sister Wolff of a fifth grade indicated 
that 36.3 per cent were phonetic mistakes. Vowel substitu- 
tion formed 8.1 per cent; e.g., sence for since, togather for 
together, eny for any, lissen for lesson. Vowel omission 
formed 6 per cent; busness for business. Doubling or non- 
doubling caused 5 per cent; curant for current, refuell for 
refuel. Constant substitutions, endings and diphthongs caused 
the remaining errors: pance for pants, feils for fields. Vowel 
and consonant insertions were not grouped with phonetic 
errors but are related: pagun for pagan, leater for later, 
tsolden for stolen, finely for finally. 

Recent studies have indicated that some of the fre- 
quently used words of our language do have some phonetic 
consistency. Of the first thousand Rinsland list we find the 
sound a spelled as follows: 


a—able 57.0% 
ay — lay 23.0% 
ai— laid 13.0% 


ei — reindeer 3.0% 
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. | ea — break 3.0% 
ey — they 1.0% 
Ly The sound of consonants are more consistent: 
red b— bad 100.0% 
vel d— dog 99.5% 
m — me 100.0% 
ho- n—no 99.8% 
na- p— pin 100.0% 
pa- r—run 100.0% 
nes t — time 99.8% 
lish Vv — vine 94.4% 
j— age 58.4% 
age jump 31.5% 
oul k — come 69.0% 
oe" keep 15.9% 
va z—his 75.5% 
aw zero 17.4% 
ion f — fun 85.3% 
on- phone 10.5% 
le s—sit 61.3% 
ised city 25.1% 
a t— lit 89.7% 
ailie tall 10.3% 
ter, Phonetic errors seem to indicate a need for emphasis on 
visual and auditory imagery, but it is apparent that there are 
hon elements of unreasonableness in the way our language is 
_—s spelled. In his delightfully imaginative book, “On Beyond 
the Zebra”, Dr. Suess asks why stop at z, and continues the al- 


phabet to the amusement of children. We would need to go 
considerably beyond z to spell our language as it is spoken. 


This brief view of the phonetics of language and the 
way it is spelled must serve as the background for my think- 
ing of phonetics and reading. 
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In the reading act phonetics is used in almost the op- 
posite way it would ordinarily be used in spelling. To spell a 
word one starts with a meaning such as cake. Then one goes 
to the language sounds which express that meaning. The 
next step is to select the letters of the alphabet that will re- 
present those sounds. Social habits have determined that the 
form will be cake rather than cak, kak, or kake, all of which 
might serve. In reading the problem is to take the symbol 
written by another, change that symbol to sound, then to 
associate that sound with a meaning that exists in the reader’s 
language. It is the last step that causes difficulties not found 
in spelling. As we master the reading process, the second step 
drops from the level of awareness. 


Modern instructional material guides the learning of 
children so that they use a number of clues to read. In some 
situations the pictures will provide both the vocabulary and 
explanation of an operation. The context or meaning of the 
story will help indicate the language being used. The form 
and structure of the word will help some children remember 
the meaning it conveys. Some of the most useful words are 
used so often that the reader recognizes them as a result of 
repetition, just as he recognizes an old friend by a glance. 
And with some he will use his knowledge of the sounds of 
our language in order to read it. Usually his reading will com- 
bine several of these clues. 

If the student is to read this sentence and the last word 
is new, he will probably combine context and some knowl- 
edge of letter sounds: Mary opened the package. 

The meaning behind the first three words limits the 
number of words that will make sense. Words that make 
sense would include: book, gate, box, basket, parcel, pam- 
phlet, etc. A picture on the page might provide a clue. If not, 
the knowledge that the first letter starts with the same sound 
as one hears in pig and pat eliminates all but a few possibil- 
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ities. If he goes on to the sound of ck, he ordinarily would ar- 
rive at the word. Dr. Dolch has indicated that it is to check 
a guess based on meaning that many children use their 
knowledge of sounds. 


There is disagreement as to how this knowledge of 
sounds should be taught. On the market today there are 
many phonic programs which teach these sounds independent 
of a reading program. Some start with vowels. Usually all 
that is taught in the first book is repeated in the second, much 
in the manner that vocabulary is controlled in a basic reading 
program. When well taught, children do memorize many of 
the sounds and alphabet letter associations of our language. 


This material usually ignores the many non-phonetic 
words which are common in our language, such as: is, was, 
been, have, come, you, and does use those words that can be 
built phonetically, such as; gun, sin, fin, mold, ill, dill, kill, 
which are not very useful in the reading material of the pri- 
mary grades. 


A more serious problem is that the skills learned do not 
apply to the analysis of longer words. The ability to sound 
pat simply does not apply to patriot, pathetic and patience. 


In the classroom one observes teaching practice with 
such materials that is wrong. 


Some teachers confuse visual similarity and sound simi- 
larity. Dr. Anna Cordts indicates that such words as: grow, 
flower, snow, low, grown, are included with exercises on the 
ow words, as: owl, cow, blown, clown. 


Finding little words in big words gives a sound clue less 
than half the time, yet teachers persist in telling children to 
look for the little word. There is no am in thanks, fat in 
father, is in island, of in often, or all in shall. While few 
would ask the child to spell the word in order to establish the 
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sound, it is a more consistent aid in that many letter names 
contain the sound of the letters. 


Basic reading series differ considerably with respect to 
their use of phonetic material. Some use any device that will 
work with regard to specific new words as they are intro- 
duced. One new word will be remembered by the shape, 
another by the fact that it starts with the m sound, still 
another because it rhymes with a common word. Other pro- 
grams attempt to teach patterns of attack that the child 
should use with each new word. These might suggest, to first 
find what the story or sentence is about. Then to look at the 
beginning of the word and to use the beginning sound. Still 
others have a program in phonics in their workbooks and 
manuals that is unrelated to the vocabulary being read. 


Some avoid the use of individual sounds until 75 words 
have been learned by sight. Others use the beginning sound 
as soon as the child knows two words that start with the same 
sound. 


The teaching manuals contain many suggestions to help 
children hear the sounds in a word. Examples would be: 


“Listen to me say some words then tell me what way 
they are alike.” 


“Look at the pictures and select those that start with 
the same sound.” 


Exercises showing the child how to use this knowledge 
are less frequent. An example of substituting one sound for 
another would be: 


“No and Not are two words that you know. You also 
know the word Tap. If we take the ¢ away from tap and 
put the ” there what new word have we made?” 


This type of exercise indicates one of the serious prob- 
lems of teaching the child to use phonetic clues. Many child- 
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ren will succeed in making a single substitution. When more 
than one sound in a word is isolated and then fitted together 
again it is extremely difficult for some children. When you 
observe even the most skilled teachers working with children, 
the instructional effort often ends by the teacher telling the 
word, or giving a number of meaning hints until the word is 
guessed. Such sixth grade words as: foreign, hygiene, stom- 
ach, cucumber, pseudonym, embarrassment, measles, ecstasy, 
when encountered the first time seem to defy phonetic 
analysis. 


The vowel sounds are stressed in the second grades of 
most series, but one or two have limited the work to only 
short forms. 


Usually in the third grade the problem of dividing the 
longer words into syllables is introduced. Some programs di- 
vide all the words, others simply help the child locate the 
sound of the first syllable and to use that sound in the same 
way he did single beginning letters with monosyllabic words. 


None of the basic programs expect a child to use pho- 
netics with a word that is completely outside his oral lang- 
uage usage. 


The pattern of instruction most widely accepted at 
present follows this progression: 


Kindergarten. 

Ability to hear beginning sounds in words. 
Grade 1. 

Single consonants in the initial position. 

The speech consonants ch, sh, th, wh. 


Consonant blends in initial position, sh, sm, sn, st, 


bl, br, gl, kl, pl, cl. 
The endings s, es, d, ed, ing. 
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Grade 2. 
Initial consonants and blends. 
Short vowel forms. 


The double vowels. 
Grade 3. 


Long vowel forms. 

Syllabification. 

Consonants with variable sounds. 

Non-phonetic but related words: caught, taught. 


Grade 4. 
Dictionary skills. 
through Grade 6. 
Continuous reteaching of all previously taught. 


In summarization, it should be understood by all that 
if we were given the blessings of a phonetic alphabet and 
a language spelled with phonetic consistency, the use of 
phonic knowledge would be a simple word recognition skill 
and a teaching blessing. 


The hard facts are, that the 26 letters of the alphabet 
are used to represent far more than 26 sounds, and that the 
same sounds may be represented by different letters. Indeed, 
we use letters with no sounds in words at all. In spite of this 
the knowledge of phonetic sounds is an aid to recognizing 
the written word. It is used frequently in association with 
other recognition aids. We have yet to discover the way this 
might be most effectively used in the classroom. Evidence 
exists that the needs of children in the upper grades are not 
met by some of the phonetic devices that appear to succeed 
at the beginning instructional levels of reading. At all levels 
there are children for whom phonetic knowledge is isolated 
learning which they apply ineffectively to new situations. 
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While almost any word in our language is phonetic to some 
degree, the unphonetic part is a block to reading success in 
the elementary school. The apparent logic of sounding to 
one who is able to read is sometimes lacking to a student 
learning to read. 


This is an area that lacks evidence for many of the opin- 
ions held by educators and the public. We need to know 
more about the effects of speech training on reading, the 
teacher’s needs for phonetic knowledge, teaching methods 
with regard to helping the child separate the sounds of a 
word or sentence and how to put isolated sounds together 
to aid his identification of words, the association of what 
the child learns in spelling and reading and; among other 
things, the effect that phonetics as a word recognition has on 
the meaning of material read. 
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Developing Skill in Quantitative Reading 
and Thinking 


Dr. R. BuRDETH BuRK 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California 


A speaker, I am told, may make a speech like the tails 
of three animals. It may be like: 


The tail of a rat —s-m-o-o-t-h to the end, 
The tail of a cat —f-u-r to the end, or 
The tail of a cotton-tail rabbit — just a hint. 
Since the topic for this hour has to do with the devel- 
opment of skill in quantitative reading and thinking we may 
well ask these four questions: 


What are some representative examples of quantitative 
reading in school texts? 


What is the role of quantitative thinking? 
Does quantitative reading present unique reading tasks? 


What is being done to develop quantitative reading and 
thought skills? 


By way of orientation to examples of quantitative 
reading let us take a few minutes to draw from the litera- 
ture of textbooks some representative examples in arith- 
metic. 

Arithmetic 

Discrete number amounts. 

At 3 for 10 cents, how many cookies can you buy for 
30 cents? (ans. 9) 

At 3 for 10 cents, how much do 12 cookies cost? (ans. 
40 cents) 
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If on a speed test a passenger train made 714 miles in 
6 minutes, what was the average number of minutes per 
mile? (ans. 4/5 min.) (This problem is often a basis for a 
lively discussion in our college refresher course.) 


Fred has $2 and Will has $4. If each is given half as 
much more as he now has, how much more will both together 
need to have $10 to buy a gift for their grandmother? (ans. 
$1 more) (One solution to this problem has 6 steps.) 


A carload of lumber contains 24,576 board feet of lum- 
ber. It is billed at $45 per M. Find the amount of the bill. 
(ans. $1105.92) 


Puzzles 


A boy is sent to the fountain to get exactly 7 pints of 
water. He has a 4 pint measure and a 9 pint measure. How 
shall he measure out exactly seven pints (Start with 4 pint 
measure. ) 


Fun with numberss 


Choose any two numbers. Find half their sum, half their 
difference, and add these two results. The answer is always 
the larger of the two original numbers. (Example: 10 and 
4; sum 14--2=7; difference 6—2—=3; 7+3=10) 


Answer -— Known problems: Find the whole when a part is 
known). 


Private Lee walked 12 miles, which was 2/3 of the 
distance he had to go. How far did he have to go in all? 
(ans. 18 miles) 

It is 35 miles from New York to Stanford, Connecticut. 


This is 5/11 of the distance from New York to New Haven. 
Find how far New Haven is from New York? (ans. 77 mi.) 


At this point no doubt you are reminded of the often 
quoted story of a doctoral dissertation. A girl was asked to 
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tell how she solved problems. Her reply went something 
like this. If there are many numbers I add. If the numbers 
are about even I subtract. If there is one large and one small 
number I divide, but if it doesn’t come out even I multiply. 
No doubt you have experienced similar problem-solving 
procedures on the part of pupils. 


The examples used to this point represent a vocabulary 
usage of definite number symbols and words referring to 
exact or approximated quantity. Were all quantitative situa- 
tions of this nature our problem of communication would 
be quite simple, however, this is not the case as many of the 
quantitative relationships used in communication involve 
indefinite terms of quantity. A sample of these are words 
such as few, several, many, much, little, large, small, abun- 
dant, meager, nearly, more than, the same, enough, an equal 
number, wider, narrower, etc. It should be noted, too, that 
in many of our reading materials quantitative terms are 
mixed, or combined, thus increasing the complexity of com- 
prehension. 


Let us turn for a moment from the area of arithmetic 
to other reading, science, and the social studies to get some 
representative background materials together for an analysis 
that we wish to make later. 


Reading 
In the story—A Home for Sally (The New More 
Streets and Roads— pp. 95-96) the following quotes include 
a use of quantity: 

“Sally and Betsy helped wait on the table. They 
ran back and forth with dishes of jam and honey and 
plates of corn bread. When the men and boys had eaten, 
Sally and Betsy ate their dinner with the women. 


Then they brought water from the spring in leather 
pails and washed all the dishes. After that the two girls 
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returned to the new cabin. They saw that all four log 
walls were higher than a man’s head. 


“Oh, my!” said Sally. “Our house is going up like 
magic.” 


oe ee It all happened because of our neigh- 


nia ead The neighbors always help new settlers 
start a home.” 


Just before sundown the men put down their tools. 
There stood the new cabin, all finished!” 


In the story — Drums in the Forest (The New Days and 


Deeds — p. 141) the following quote includes a use of quan- 


““Andy began to hunt for another dry, dead limb. 
But a movement in the branches below made him glance 
down. The menacing beast had moved from the sapling. 
It was climbing the thick trunk of the spruce. 


Andy frantically clutched a short dead limb and 
snapped it from the trunk. Then throwing one arm 
around the tree to brace himself, he began to pound 
out a trouble signal. Desperately he struck the hollow 
trunk of the spruce three beats and a pause, three beats 
and a pause.” 


In the story —Farewell to the Boneshaker (The New 


People and Progress— pp. 112-13) we note some uses of 
measure and indefinite quantity: 





“Fifteen minutes passed. Then half an hour went 
by. Still Johnny had not come home. The family became 
more and more impatient. 

ee Then he called a carriage, and the fam- 
ily was driven to a gateway through which hundreds of 
people were entering a vast enclosure. Inside were scores 
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of buildings among trees, lawns, fountains, and flower 


beds. 


“There must be a million people!”, cried Lucy as 
the Kings got out of the carriage. 


“It would take months to see all of this!”, cried 


Mrs. King. 
“Where in the world shall we begin?” 


Science 


If we look at the sixth book in Winston’s Understand- 
ing Science Series our attention is called to the use of quan- 
tity in a different manner. 


““Get two pieces of glass plate about three by four 
inches. Put the two glass pieces together with a rubber 
band around them to hold them together. Put a match- 
stick between the plates on one side only. Then place 
the plates on edge in a saucer of ink water. The space 
between the pieces of glass get smaller from the match 
to the other edge. The inky water rises higher where the 
space between the glass is smaller.” (p. 292) 


Social Science 


If we look to the social studies we find under a topic 
| on Aviation the following that may be used in a fourth 
grade unit on California: (Modern California: its Geogra- 
phy, History, and Growth. p. 183) 





“Airways are becoming busier every year. More 
and more people are using airplanes. Airplanes take 
them from one place to another in a few hours instead 
of several days or weeks. They no longer need to de- 
pend upon automobiles, railroads, or ships.” 


At the junior high school level some representative top- 
ics and quotes from Living in a Democracy are: 
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Accidents (p. 421) 


“Not long ago the National Safety Council re- 
leased figures that showed that nearly one hun- 
dred thousand people in the United States lose their 
lives through accidents each year! Over fourteen thou- 
sand children are killed accidentally! Sixteen thousand 
workmen in different industries lose their lives! There 
are over one hundred deaths every day of the year from 
accidents involving motor vehicles! The cost of acci- 
dents in the United States is over seven billion dollars a 
year!” 

Crime (pp. 415-16) 

“The cost of crime in the United States is appal 
ling. America’s crime bill is half as much as the schools 
of the nation spend for education. Yet Mr. Average- 
American often shrugs his shoulders and says ‘Crime 
does not concern me. I am a law abiding citizen.’ But 
the cost of crime does concern him. He pays for it 
through taxes.” 


Sources of Revenue (p. 367) 


“Property taxes and income taxes are good exam- 
ples of the direct tax. Indirect taxes, or hidden taxes, 
are usually included in the price of something. Manu- 
facturers add the tax they pay to the cost of the com- 
modity they sell. The person who buys the commodity 
really pays the indirect, or hidden, tax.” 

From our state text, The American Continents, the fol- 
lowing topics might be read in a unit on Agriculture: 


Improving on Nature (p. 190) 


“A million acres of dry land in central Washing- 
ton will be irrigated with water from the lake behind 
Grand Coulee Dam . . . Sometime 300,000 people may 
live on the farms and in the villages of this big area, 
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where now there are only about 10,000. A great amount 
of cheap electric power already is made at the dam.” 


The Story of a Great Change (p. 113) 


“Each dot means 5,000 dairy cows, for there are 
that many cows in the circle. And of course each dot 
for many dairy cows also suggests many hayfields. No 
wonder Northeastern United States. is often called a 
land of dairy farms!” 


From these quotes and many others that could be made, 
I think you will agree that the often quoted statement — 
reading is a highly “complex” process—is quite true. Fur- 
ther, our noting of many definite and indefinite quantita- 
tive usages is not at all uncommon. Many studies point to 
this finding. Horn (N.S.S.E. Vol. 50, part II, p. 10) noted 
in a study of a recently published geography text that the 
indefinite terms used ran as high as one word in seven. He 
further noted that “of the first 1069 words in the list com- 
piled by Thorndike and Lorge, more than one in ten are rea- 
sonably specific arithmetical, geometrical, or statistical 
terms, and that if indefinite mathematical terms are includ- 
ed, the proportion is about one in four”. 


Lee & Lee in their book, The Child and the Curricu- 
lum, (p. 464) bring to our attention the following quote: 


“The analysis of social-studies and science mate- 
rials suggests a type of arithmetical experience not com- 
monly found in arithmetic books nor stressed by arith- 
metic teachers. It tends to show that we connot read 
intelligently either in the field of the social studies or 
the sciences without constant need of understanding 
mathematical concepts. Actually relatively little work 
is given which helps pupils to understand the quanti- 
tative references found in social-studies material”. 
On another page (466) following the quote just made 
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the Lees report the study of Gunderson’s analysis of ten sets 
of readers from the first through the second reader. Although 
Gunderson found a surprising large number of number ref- 
erences in the texts there seemed to be no apparent pattern 
for adequately developing number ideas in the readers. 


From the area of the social studies a survey of “Major 
Classes of Social Concepts” made by Wesley and Adams 
(Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School, p. 293) 
would point to the inclusion of several quantitative elements 
in concepts which point directly toward human relation- 
ships. 

Representative examples are these: 

Agency (company, mediator, clerk, ticket) 
Change (new, develop, larger, improved) 


Communication (publish, newspaper, poem, 
speak) 
Group (class, army, board, team) 


Institution (university, marriage, religion, govern- 
ment) 


Obligation (obey, taxes, debt, renew) 


Process (voting, impeachment, packing, recrea- 
tion) 


Status (poor, fortunate, private, health) 
Time (long, century, quickly, whenever) 


Another reference to Horn (N.S.S.E. Vol. 50, part II, 
pp. 10-11) brings these representative phrases which point 
to some of the difficulty of dealing with the mathematical 
concepts in reading. Examples are these: “almost two hun- 
dred years—millions of years—through many centuries — 
nearly two hundred miles—five hundred people on each 
square mile—hundreds of millions of board feet —several 
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thousand acres.” (Another that I enjoy was given to me by 
a fellow faculty member “many acres of barrels filled with 
green olives.”’) 


In summary up to this point, it would seem pertinent 
to the discussion to say that communication through quan- 
titative concepts whether definite, indefinite, or combined, 
presents varying degrees of complexity to the reader and 
to the listener. 


Role of Quantitative T hinking 


The role of quantitative thinking for the child and 
adult is one of recording and communicating. When trans- 
lated into arithmetic or mathematics it is a way of dealing 
with number, order, size and form. It is a particular, a spe- 
cial way. It is an orderly way, a definite systematic way to 
think and its processes are arbitrary and conventional. 
(standardized — essence — abstract) . 


People of almost all ages have needed quantitative con- 
cepts and understandings to live efficiently and intelligently. 
The role of quantitative thinking in an age such as that of 
ours is increasing for the child, the adolescent, and the adult. 
Never before has man faced so many problems that involve 
quantitative skill and judgment. Living in an age of auto- 
matic devices in the home, of automation in factories, of elec- 
tronic communication, and of jet transportation has brought 
man face to face with the work of mathematics. A knowl- 
edge of mathematics is needed by those who make such de- 
vices, by those who repair them and by those who use them. 
In areas other than the mechanical realm it is to be noted 
that “our modern society requires the skill of expert mathe- 
maticians to serve government, industry, and science; to 
make the world’s calculations; to preserve the mathematical 
knowledge we have; and to further progress.” (Educating 
the Children of Los Angeles County, p. 243) 
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If we look to the language of small children we note 
that their early language patterns show the use of quantifica- 
tion in comparison. In chatter of the patio sand area one 
hears: big and little, hot and cold, long and short, lot and 
not many. Sometimes their play conversation contains at- 
tempts at modification of quantity such as: awful far, big- 
gest half, and smallest truck. The questions of children are 
frequently directed toward the quantitative aspects of their 
lives. Representative questions are: How far? How big? 
How fast? Where? What shape? How much? How 
many? To these, both the language of arithmetic, and the 
more abstract science of mathematics, have many answers 
through the vocabularies of form, measure, and number. 


Adults are likewise confronted by similar complex ex- 
periences. The handling of money, charge accounts, pur- 
chases with “nothing down”, payroll deductions, income 
and sales taxes, and bank accounts are to some degree found 
in the everyday experiences of nearly all adults. The changes 
in work habits from individual independence to group effort 
and interdependence has increased the complexity of business 
experiences. Multiple transactions involving the use of num- 
bers are accepted as common to a business enterprise. 


Indeed, the complexity of modern living demands a pro- 
ficiency in the utilization of quantitative communication 
equal to the “experts” of several decades ago. At this point 
it is often argued that the presence of computing machines 
in nearly every shop and place of business lessens the need for 
children to learn arithmetic. It is true, that machines have 
removed much of the drudgery of computation, speeded up 
the processes, insured greater accuracy, but the thinking 
process remains. JUDGEMENTS continue to need to be made 
with respect to the quantities. Quantitative symbols and 
words do not prescribe how they are to be used. Neither do 
they appear innately as a part of any given experience. They 
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must be applied if an experience is to have quantitative inter- 
pretation. It is the judgment on a job that counts most. The 
figuring is usually simple and is done merely as a check, as 
an aid to judgment, or as a matter of record to be saved or 
communicated. Thus, the element of thinking still remains 
to be taught and learned. (Judgment comes through con- 
tinued refining of experience. ) 


Therefore, to relegate the development of quantitative 
reading and thinking to the field of arithmetic or mathema- 
tics, is not enough if children and adults are to communicate 
effectively and efficiently. The teaching and learning must 
be on a much broader basis and more directly related to the 
real problem-solving activities of life. It must include the 
quantitative understandings and skills needed in social 
studies, science, language arts, healthful-living, the arts, etc. 


Skills Necessary in Quantitative Reading Materials 


Reading quantitative materials requires little that is dif- 
ferent from abilities and skills needed for other types of ma- 
terials as far as reading mechanics are concerned. One must 
recognize the words or symbols and apply the correct vo- 
cabulary. This is done through effective word recognition 
techniques involving synthesis and analysis with context 
clues, configuration, sight elements, and phonetic elements. 


On the larger definition of reading, for this conference, 
quantitative reading is similar to other reading in that it is 
a process of acquiring an author’s meanings and of inter- 
preting, evaluating, and reflecting upon those meanings. 
The speed of reading, the reactions to details, and the recog- 
nition of shifts of meanings of words are each important in 
the reader’s comprehension. Merely saying or thinking the 
symbols does not bring comprehension. Rather, a back- 
ground of experiences must be brought to the symbols so 
that the author’s intended communication may be under- 
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stood. I often illustrate this point by writing the letters c-a-t 
and |-a-k-e on the chalkboard. The student response to each 
with respect to understanding is usually good though a va- 
riety of delineations, emotions, and experiences comes to their 
attention. Usually I follow the words cat and lake with 
e-s-t-i-v-a-t-e and b-u-x-i-s-m. A quick student response 
is made from the standpoint of pronunciation but under- 
standing registers zero. Needless to say the point, under- 
standing requires more than saying the word, is usually effec- 
tively made through the use of the four words. 


At the risk of losing the trend of the thought I might 
insert this story which probably further illustrates compre- 
hension. Two children, with their parents, had followed the 
ceremonies of a funeral for a departed neighbor. Some days 
later the family pet, a canary, passed on to his reward. Prof- 
iting from the recent experience the two children decided 
to have a funeral. After careful planning with their under- 
standing mother they prepared a coffin from a Kraft cheese 
box. The boy, the older of the two, became the preacher. 
The girl elected to be the bearer of the coffin. Great care of 
the body was made and the pet, with beak up, was viewed 
by making several circuits about the coffin. Later, duly 
draped with flowers, the coffin was taken to a grave prepared 
in the back lawn. With an air of graceful solemnity the 
preachers committment was: “In the name of the Father, 
and the Son, in the hole you go.” (Ability to understand re- 
quires more than saying the words. ) 

In addition to the problem of vocabulary meanings, 
there are the problems of (1) understanding, (2) inter- 
preting, and (3) organizing the ideas. Understanding ideas 
encomposses elements of (1) recalling details stated in the 
content, (2) inferring details, and (3) determining authen- 
ticity. 

The problem of intepreting ideas involves critical think- 
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ing. Elements usually assigned to interpreting ideas are: (1) 
seeing relationships, (2) making comparisons, (3) predict- 
ing outcomes, (4) drawing conclusions, and (5) evaluating 
the content. 

The problem of organizing ideas has to do with such 
things as: (1) classification, (2) sequential arrangement, 
(3) selecting main ideas and subheads, and (4) summarizing. 


The reading programs that include directed experiences 
in the vocabulary development and the understanding, in- 
terpreting, and organizing of ideas will be a definite asset for 
the reading of quantitative materials. However, when quan- 
titative reading requirements are compared within curric- 
ulum areas such as reading, arithmetic, geography, history, 
and science, many differences are to be noted. Reading in 
the basal reader probably constitutes the easiest reading that 
children are expected to do. The reading content has been 
subjected to rigid supervision with respect to: (1) vocabu- 
lary (2) social usage, (3) complexity of concepts, (4) sen- 
tence structure, (5) purpose of author, (6) selection of 
paper and point size of print, and (7) the use of tabular 
and graphic representations. On the other hand the textual 
materials of arithmetic, the social studies, health informa- 
tion, and science differ widely when compared to reading 
texts and when compared with each other. Some of the 
differences noted in the parts quoted at the outset of this 
discussion and others that could have been used reflect the 
following: 


1. Modes of expression differ. 
(factual, literary, outline, rules, principles, gen- 
eral) 
2. Use of concepts often precludes previous experiences. 
(acre, barrels, square mile, system, institution) 
3. Concepts are presented in words peculiar to that 
subject. 
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(multiply, divide, stream, truck, system, times) 


4. Purposes of the authors differ. 

(record, interpret, entertain, predict, give opinion, 
summarize, direct, instruct) 

5. Suggested research or further activities may be 
needed to solve problems, answer questions, establish 
identities, and clarify concepts. 

(recall; look up meanings; find relationship; use 
specialized research references — dictionary, ency- 
clopedia, technical texts) 


6. Specialized vocabulary characteristic of the subject- 
matter area 
(photosynthesis; tropism-photo, hydro, geo; 
times) 
7. Wider variety of reading skills needed per page of 
content 
(skim, organize, compare, predict, find relation- 
ships) 


8. Arrangement of information in compact topical 
form 


9. Many topics and concepts on each page 


Thus it is to be noted that the skills that result from 
any good program of reading instruction will include skills 
that will be a definite asset to the reader of quantitative ma- 
terials. But, it is also pertinent to recognize that some of the 
problems that arise in interpreting and using quantitative 
ideas are not problems with respect to quantity but are prob- 
lems peculiar to the technical vocabulary, concepts, and 
purposes of the author. Likewise, it should be noted that the 
purposes of the reader, the peer group, and the classroom 
teacher are equally important as they give functional direc- 
tion for utilization of the content. 
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Developing Quantitative Reading and Thought Skills 


Let us turn to some of the things that are being done 
or could be done to foster better quantitative thinking. If 
we look to the texts and guide books of newer arithmetic 
series some of the following things are encouraging. Examples 


are: 


(1) 


(2) 


There is a tendency to move from verbal problems 
about many topics on a single page to larger related 
activities on one or more pages. 


There is a tendency to give more direction in les- 
son planning with better statements of purposes, 
ideas for development of content, and purpose- 
ful related exercises. 


There is a tendency to move from limited con- 
cept interpretation to much more inclusive in- 
volvement of the reader in each individual step 
of a process. (note, do, try, draw, show, prove) 


There is greater acceptance, and utilization of con- 
crete and semi-concrete materials in the initial 
learning stages to objectivity processes. (learning 
laboratory, discovery approach) 


There is a tendency to move away from thinking 
of arithmetic as a drill subject to that of using 
numbers as a way of thinking. 


There is a tendency to move from the “compu- 
tationalism” activities of “flipping symbols” and 
participating in “unthinking drill” to that if gain- 
ing meaning and understanding of the number 
system and number processes. 


There is a tendency to move from placing too 
much faith in the 3, 4 or 5 formal steps of prob- 
lem solving to an emphasis upon dramatization, 
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concrete manipulation, and discussions of multiple 
solutions for verbal problems. (Following formal 
steps in problem solving does not guarantee suc- 
cess in problem solving. ) 


There is a tendency on the part of authors to en- 
courage the pupil to make up problems and ques- 
tions of their own to materials presented in the 
text. 


There is a tendency to give more attention to say- 
ing mathematical relationships in full sentences. 
(It is to be noted that stating a sentence that 
properly encompasses number relationships is often 
more complicated than the computation involved. 
Example: What is the question involved in 
V2 /;,=?) 

My experience in working with college students in the 
teaching of arithmetic and in refresher arithmetic indicates 
that more needs to be done with the vocabularies of denom- 
inate numbers and mensuration. Too aften the terms inch, 
square inch, and cubic inch are reacted to by students as if 
they were synonymous. More opportunity should be provid- 
ed for students to discover formulas through experimenta- 
tion. Students need to be encouraged to do systematic rela- 
tional thinking leading to generalizations and formulas. 
Merely using or learning textbook formulas often shelters 
the student from the quantitative thinking that could have 
more transfer to other life situations. For example, the abil- 
ity to substitute numbers into a formula is quite different 
from that of understanding the relationships involved in: 


(1) Distance, rate and time 
(2) Base, rate, and percentage 


(3) Cost per unit, units purchased, and total cost 
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Cookie dough, size of cookie, and number of 
cookies 


(5) Length of string, diameter of string, and pitch of 
sound 


(6) Length, width, and area (quadrilaterals) 


(7) The relationships of levers to given fulcrum posi- 
tions 


With experiences such as these I am confident that students 
could more effectively see that quotients in division should 
increase or decrease in the logical ways that they follow. 


In closing may I say that I believe we need to give 
more consideration to the classroom teachers’ pre-service and 
in-service education with respect to quantitative thinking. 
Instructors at the college level need to evaluate the ab- 
stractness of their presentations in light of the quality of 
learning to be had from more objective presentations in lab- 
oratory situations. Administrators and supervisors need to 
revaluate their help to teachers in securing teaching aids 
and helping them to make their teaching more functional. 
There is no substitute for meaning and understanding on the 
part of the teacher if his pupils are to meet quantitative sit- 
uations intelligently (efficiently and effectively.) There is 
a need for teachers to make better use of the many num- 
ber opportunities in their units on The Home, The Retail 
Market, How we Communicate, Aviation, How Industry 
has Changed Life in a Modern Community, The Story of 
Our Democracy, etc. 


Summary 


Improving skills in quantitative reading and thinking 
is not a simple, single program. In addition to a good skill 
development program in reading it requires a knowledge 
of the meaning and understanding of number and the fun- 
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damental number processes. It requires an acceptance on the 
part of the teacher that each teacher is a teacher of reading 
regardless of the area. We need master teachers, class en- 
rollments of manageable size, good instructional materials, 
and opportunities for group and individual instruction. 


May I close by adding one more Johnny story to your 
conference repertory. 


Little Johnny was doing his homework. His problem 
was: A trucker had 50 crates of apples to sell for $10 apiece. 
If he sold them all, what would he get? Johnny was getting 
nowhere fast and mother decided to help him, “It’s easy,” 
she said, “you just multiply $10 by 50.” “Oh, I know that,” 
said Johnny. “‘The answer is $500. But then it says: ‘What 
would he get?’ I know I’d get a repeating rifle, but how do 
I know what he’d get?” 





Sciencing in a Balanced Reading Program 


HERBERT DRAPKIN 


Instructor, Fullerton Junior College and 
Claremont Summer School 


The opportunities for reading are many where science 
activities are involved. The general theme of the Reading 
Conference at Claremont recognizes reading as the process 
of making discriminative responses. Therefore the term, 
“sciencing,” may be used here to designate forms of read- 
ing where science activity is concerned. It is to be empha- 
sized that the learning situation may utilize the science 
topic as a motivating force. In addition, the interrelation- 
ship of social factors within a group, the opportunities for so- 
cial studies correlation, for arithmetic applications and many 
other topics are often present where sciencing is involved. 


In order to clarify how science activities make use of 
reading processes we shall use a specific example of an ac- 
tual lesson. The following is an account of an introductory 
lesson on electromagnetism for a fourth grade class in the 
Raymond Elementary School in Fullerton, California. Thir- 
ty-two children, under the guidance of a guest teacher, par- 
ticipated in the fifty minute presentation. The audience will 
be asked to discern where the various types of reading can 
arise in the lesson and what the relative values are in each 
case. 


It may be interesting to note that a verbatim record 
of the proceedings was written up that evening by the teach- 
er. This was prompted by the enthusiasm of the children 
and a realization that further evaluation was important. It 
is felt that the lesson affords opportunities for critical think- 
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ing, investigation, sharing observations and recording re- 
sults. We shall present this verbatim report, somewhat con- 
densed in order to bring out the main points. The materials 
used in the lesson are: 


12 Dry cells (1.5 volts). 
12 Pieces of bell wire, each 18” long 


8 Scissors; 1 Pliers 

4 Boxes of carpet tacks 
10 Nails, 4” long 

1 Bar magnet 
15 Sheets of paper 


1 Simple home-constructed model of telegraph 
set 


Pictures of electromagnets used in industry 
Extra bell wire 


Presentation: 


1. The teacher attracts the children’s attention at the 
beginning of the lesson as he proceeds to lift two 
tacks with a bar magnet. 


. He tries to lift two tacks with a large nail with no 
success. 


. “How may we get the nail to lift the tacks?” (This 
question is based on previous work done with mag- 
nets by this class). A pupil volunteers to demon- 
strate how we may “borrow” (induce) magnetism 
from a magnet. While he is stroking the nail in one 
direction over the surface of the magnet, the teach- 
er writes on the board: ‘How can we make a mag- 
net?” 

(The pupil lifts the two tacks with the temporar- 
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ily-magnetized nail). Another pupil answers, “We 
can borrow magnetism from a magnet.” This state- 
ment is written on the chalkboard as item one un- 
der the main question. 


. “Is there any other way we can make a magnet?” 
There is no response to this question so the teacher 
demonstrates the following technique with the aid 
of a pupil. Make several turns of wire around a large 
nail and connect both ends of the wire to the bind- 
ing posts of a dry cell. During this process, the teach- 
er shows the class how to remove the insulation from 
the ends of the wire. Another pupil then picks up 
several tacks with the nail and the class notes that 
the tacks drop off when the wire is disconnected 
from the battery. A pupil notes that ‘We can make 
a magnet with the help of an electric current”. And, 
this is written on the board. 


. TEacHERS “Would you like to make a magnet in 
this way?” There is wide acceptance. ““We have 
eight large nails and thirty-two students. Can you 
suggest how we might go about sharing this mate- 
rial?” One of the pupils suggests the class be divided 
into eight groups, each to have one of the nails. Four 
pupils will be assigned to each group. 


TEACHER: “What is the most important job of the 
chairman?” Several children raise their hands, and 
one replies, “The chairman should see to it that all 
children have their fair chance to do the experi- 
ment.” 


. Material is distributed with each group receiving a 
dry cell, an 18” length of bell wire, scissors (for re- 
moving the insulation), and twelve tacks. Each 
chairman designates one of the pupils in his group 
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responsible for collecting the materials at the end of 
the lesson. About twelve minutes of experimenta- 
tion takes place while the teacher circulates from 
group to group. He helps some adjust wires to the 
binding posts of the battery, aids others strip insula- 
tion from the wires, but he does not perform the ex- 
periment. 


Jum: “We can pick up all twelve tacks!” 
Jane: “We can pick up only three tacks!” 


The teacher suggests that both children accompany 
him to the front of the room with their electromag- 
nets, batteries and tacks. 


TEACHER: “Jim, will you show us your results?” 
(twelve tacks are picked up). 


“Jane, let us see your electromagnet work.” (two 
tacks are picked up). 

Several hands move excitedly from different parts 
of the room. More hands go up as the class begins to 
see the difference between the windings of the two 
nails. “Call on one of the children for a suggestion, 
Jim.” 

Nancy: “Jim has many more turns of wire around 
his nail, while Jane has just four turns of wire. Jim 
has a stronger magnet.” The class agrees with her. 


. The teacher elicits the following statement from 


the class and writes it on the board: “We can make 
our electromagnet stronger by increasing the num- 
ber of turns of wire around the nail.” 


. Tommy: “Can we use the battery and tacks again?” 


TEACHER: “Yes but can you suggest how we can go 
about learning more about Nancy’s discovery?” The 
class decides to count the number of tacks picked 
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up by the wired nail, increasing the number of turns 
each time. Each group appoints a secretary who re- 
cords as follows: 


Number of Tacks 


Wire Turns Picked Up 
2 0 (Sample from 
4 1 one group) 
6 2 
8 4 
10 5 


(The pupils within each group take turns at this 
activity. The teacher continues to circulate around 
the room, visiting with each group). 


10. Each group sends its secretary to the chalkboard to 


11. 


write down the results. 


Comparisons are made resulting in the general ob- 
servation: “With more turns of wire we can pick 
up more tacks.” 


Joun: “I notice on the board that group two picked 
up four tacks with a nail that had eight windings. 
Group five picked up six tacks with eight windings 
Group five picked up six tacks with eight windings 
on the nail.” 


HELEN: “Some batteries are stronger than others. I 
know that because my flashlight battery gets weaker 
after a time.” 

One pupil suggests connecting two dry cell batteries. 
He is invited to the front of the room and connects 
the two dry cells in series, with the help of the teach- 
er. The class observes that with eight turns of wire, 
the nail picks up nine tacks. One of the batteries is 
then used and only four tacks are picked up by the 
nail. 






































12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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TEACHER: “What have you learned about electro- 
magnets today?” 


Dave: “We can make a magnet from an electric 
current.” 


HELEN: “An electromagnet can be made stronger 
when we use more turns of wire.” 


GeEorGE: “When we use more batteries, we can get 
a stronger magnet.” 


MuRrie.: “My group noticed that we could not pick 
up any tacks at first Then we discovered that the 
cover on the end of one of the wires was still there. 
When we scraped it clean, we were able to pick up 
the tacks.” 


Joun: “She’s talking about the insulation on the 
wire.” 


JouHN: “I noticed that when I kept the wires con- 
nected to the battery they became hot.” 


These additional comments are written on the board, 
followed by a brief discussion. A picture of a com- 
mercial electromagnet is shown to the class. “How 
is it used in the junk yard?” 

A very simple telegraph set is demonstrated. A vol- 
unteer comes up and points out the electromagnet 
part. This set contains a nail of the same size as the 
ones used by the children. It is attached to a block 
of wood, has a number of turns of wire about it, 
and has a strip of metal attached a short distance 
over the head of the nail. When one of the pupils 
closes the circuit, the class notices the metal strip 
drawn to the head of the nail. As the circuit is brok- 
en, the metal springs back to its former position. 


TEACHER: “Are there any objects in your home 
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which contain an electromagnet?” The children are 
asked to bring this information to class on the fol- 
lowing day. Discussion reveals that the science book, 
the encyclopedia, the local electrician, the parents 
and the neighbors are all possible sources of help. 


Although no books were used during this lesson reading 
was going on continually. John felt the wires get warm and 
noticed that this happened when both wires were connected 
to the battery for a short time. The class heard the “click” 
of the metal strip when the telegraph set operated. They were 
able to associate the sound and the downward motion of the 
metal with the observations and understandings gleaned dur- 
ing their own simple group experiment. They were able to 
appreciate the need for sharing activities: a chairman to 
coordinate, a secretary to jot down information, a monitor 
to collect and return the materials. 


The reader can suggest other forms of reading activity 
which took place during the lesson. Finally, the teacher en- 
joyed reading the expressions of eagerness, concentration, 
bewilderment, satisfaction, cooperation —all in an atmos- 
phere of buzzing, animated activity. 








Reading Personality Development in Children 
Henry H. Work, M.D. 


Department of Psychiatry—School of Medicine 
University of California Medical Center, Los Angeles 


Any thinking about the prevention of mental disor- 
ders immediately raises the question of whether there are 
any known tools for such work. For over forty years now 
there has been a mental hygiene movement which has been 
concerned with the concept of prevention. Much of this has 
had to do with the treatment of children and adults with 
the idea of keeping them well for the future, and thus pre- 
venting greater difficulties. 


Over the years the accumulation of knowledge in the 
general field of psychiatry has continually pointed toward 
disorders of growth and personality development in the early 
years. Out of such knowledge has come a feeling that pre- 
ventive attempts could more properly be made at such a 
time. Such prevention would parallel the type of work which 
is done by physicians in trying to avoid the organic diseases 
of childhood, particularly the infectious ones. However, it 
has not been as easy to organize the knowledge in this field, 
because it embraces growth, development and consequent 
personality changes in the child, as well as the modifications 
of the parents’ personalities to fit these changes in the child. 

More recently much thinking in this area has been con- 
cerning itself with the impact of cultural values and factors 
on the family in relation to what this has meant to the shap- 
ing of the child’s personality. 

Certain striking phenomena of growth are easily de- 
tectable. If a six-year-old enters school unable to feed him- 
self or to change his clothes we are aware of an over-protec- 
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tive quality that has kept him an infant. We can easily trace 
this to a stage of his growth where he should have been pre- 
pared to learn such habits. We can detect quite easily the 
fact that his parents in some fashion have tried to keep him 
an infant, and have in some way thwarted the normal stages 
of his development. We realize that this is easily possible for 
a parent to accomplish, and that children can be kept imma- 
ture and infantile. Rarely do we see very marked examples 
of this, but constantly we see minor examples of children 
whose social maturity lags behind their physical and intellec- 
tual maturity. Conversely, we see other children who are 
pushed along the road to maturity at a rapid rate but who 
lack the physical or intellectual qualities to cope with this 
speed. 

Our earlier thinking about prevention frequently con- 
cerned itself with the avoidance of major traumatic epi- 
sodes. We were impressed by what one isolated incident 
could do to upset the life of a child. Out of this there devel- 
oped a philosophy of “gratification” of the needs of the 
child. It became quickly apparent that this was an easily 
abused philosophy, because it seemed only to be concerned 
with the needs of the infant and lacked consideration of the 
needs of parents. Furthermore, it did not seem to take into 
consideration the need that the growing child has for con- 
trol mechanisms. 


More recently we have begun to talk about the role of 
“acceptance” of the child as he grows. This is an even more 
complex word. It involves the ability to tolerate various 
kinds of behavior. It does not necessarily mean overlooking 
strange behavior of the child, but it does mean taking an 
adult outlook toward the feelings of a child. As we have 
learned about this, we have also been much more aware of 
how often our ability to deal with children is interfered with 
by the residue of our own childish feelings. 
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Let us consider somewhat the application of all this cul- 
turally based growth and developmental material to the ac- 
tual phenomena that we see in a child. It is very easy to be 
warm and sympathetic toward as well as comforting and 
accepting of a small baby. It is usually easy for us to give, 
and it seems that his primary needs are to receive. Moreover, 
we have been able to build new hospital experiences which 
accentuate the closeness of a mother and the opportunity 
which she has to give to her child. Rooming-in, a proce- 
dure where the child and mother are brought close together, 
solves many learning problems for the young new mother, 
as well as establishing a good and close bond between her and 
her child which can more comfortably persist when she has 
gone home from the hospital. This operates in and around 


the area of feeding, and through the close tactile contacts 
the mother has with her child. 


The opportunity which she is given to learn mother- 
hood has changed our thinking about what is instinctual 
in the process, and we are more and more aware of how 
much has to be learned in this mutual growth. This is the 
kind of an experience which can be labeled preventive if it 
prepares the mother for the opportunity to accept the child. 

During the first year the process of support, — which 
is the acceptance level of this year, offers to the child an 
opportunity to establish the quality of trust. Before the first 
birthday preventive concepts seem to include the avoidance 
of force and the avoidance of pushing. Too much we are 
pushed by our culture and the appurtenances thereof, to 
force food on children, to hurry them along in their growth, 
to make them seem more mature. We are even concerned 
about their size. We have learned, however, that while it is 
important to encourage development, and accept it, we 
should not rush it. 

Toward the end of the first year we begin to see the child 
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growing in independence. This is not always equally easy to 
foster. We are all desirous that our children become inde- 
pendent, but very frequently we are frightened by a going 
away or growing away from us. The mother who has en- 
joyed the contacts with the little baby feels this particularly 
keenly, and very often shows her concern in being loath to 
get the child into his own room, and beginning to be worried 
as he stands up forcefully on his feet. 


Again we see a most pronounced cultural change in the 
great shift at the end of the first year when we begin to 
forsake the indulgent ways we have toward an infant, and ° 
turn toward the controlling, disciplinary kind of feeling 
which we think is appropriate to the growing independence 
of the child. From indulgence we shift to training, to con- 
trol, to discipline, and even the verb “to break” is used by 
individuals in talking about the establishment of this new 
state of behavior. Here acceptance is even more difficult, be- 
cause the normal development of independence may lead to 
a conflict with parental morals, upbringing, or plans for es- 
tablishing control. Very often parents are normally threat- 
ened and may become guilty when they display their own 
feelings. 


How commonly does a child come roaring into a room 
with the anger of aggrieved pain and out of our disturbed 
feelings we roar back at him? More than any other year, 
perhaps, this one is one where we need to modify some of 
our feelings, for if we fail, the child may develop an exagger- 
ated sense of shame. The acceptance of the child’s behavior 
is really crucial in certain areas. One sees it most markedly 
in that area of disciplinary action which we label “toilet 
training”. This has grown up to be almost a cult in this 
country and embraces not a real training procedure, but 
some way of bringing the child under control in a dsiciplin- 
ary way. The aggrieved behavior of the child when he is 
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forced into a toilet training situation too early or too stren- 
uously is a good example of the point at which a parent 
needs acceptance of his own reactive feelings. Here the prob- 
lem of acceptance becomes one where the parent herself 
must be accepted if she, too, becomes hostile and angry 
toward the child. It is our current feeling that preventive 
work with parents involves understanding and accepting 
their feelings of frustration and futility as the child goes 
through this stage. We feel that if that can be accomplished, 
the child then can be accepted by them. 


In the overall span of years, the preschool years go well. 
At the end of this period the child may seem to get into diffi- 
culties in regard to his status in the family. He has become 
aware of sexual differences. He is concerned about his own 
inferiority in relationship to the adults and he may tend to 
take out his bad feelings on the parent of the opposite sex. 
Preventive work here concerns itself with the parents under- 
standing what is happening and not being disturbed by the 
occasional outbursts of both affection and hostility that seem 
otherwise inexplicable. 


Then comes the going to school. Those who see children 
who have developed problems because of school, have divid- 
ed the situation into those problems concerning the separa- 
tion or leaving home, those related to the socializing or ad- 
justing to the group, and those that concern themselves with 
academic failure. 


It is more easy to prevent the first two by helping the 
mother see the separation and her own role in it and possibly 
by exposing the child to other socializing situations before 
he gets to school. For the child who, however, is confronted 
with intellectual difficulties, prevention often becomes treat- 
ment, and the many children who crowd the child guidance 
clinics because of school failure are a good example of the 
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diagnostic needs that children have when they are confront- 
ed with such failure. This is particularly important because 
of the implication of failure at this age. Erickson has so 
clearly pointed out that failure at the early school age is 
much more important than failure at other times of life, 
and that it may set up a greater sense of doubt and inferior- 
ity than at any other stage. 


Adolescence is particularly important in the preventive 
area because it brings a return of the problems seen earlier 
in the second year, and around the fifth and sixth years. It 
highlights, actually, the greater need for preventive work in 
the early stages. 


In reading the literature and thinking about the course 
of mental hygiene, one is impressed by the fact that parents 
are being overly put upon and tested. At times we feel as 
parents that the psychologists and others are treating us ra- 
ther unfairly. Yet there are disturbances which do occur in 
children, and they are very serious and severe, and we do 
need a preventive approach. We have not achieved it yet. We 
know some things about personality development. We are 
comforted by the fact that the child’s personality, although 
set in general lines, is not fixed. We know that all of us, both 
children and adults, are usually modifiable. We are not as 
frightened by isolated events as we formerly were. We feel 
that there are many aids to an understanding of acceptance 
and the relationship between parents and child. We have 
some hope that we are learning more and more about this 
relationshiy 2nd that as we do so we will see that modifiabil- 
ity ¢ . selves in relationship to our growing child is 
of prime | portance and may well improve the situation. 

This can only rarely be accomplished by oneself. A 
trusted physician or other understanding counselor is al- 
most always needed to assist both parent and child in their 
mutual growth process. 












Remedial Reading 


EpiIrH VANDERPOEL 


Los Angeles City Schools 


The general themes of this conference are; that reading 
is the process of making discriminative responses, and that to 
develop a balanced reading program is reading in the broad- 
est meaning of the term. In our society the schools have been 
depended upon to guide the responses to the printed page in 
such a manner as to make the experiences satisfactory to the 
child, his parents, the school personnel and the community. 
The effectiveness of these responses has depended upon the 
child’s experiences, age and ability. Norms have been set up 
to measure this effectiveness and when the child fails to mea- 
sure up to these norms or his expected achievement, it has 
been the concern of the remedial instruction program. 


In Los Angeles standardized tests are given at regular 
intervals, the results of which are recorded on a cumulative 
record card. These results form the basis for judging achieve- 
ment. A child who is two years below his expected achieve- 
ment is singled out for remedial instruction. 


Remedial instruction is that area of instruction set up 
to teach the individual to respond to himself, his school and 
home environment, to printed symbols and to use books to 
satisfy his basic human needs. As an example the child in 
the third grade, but who is reading on a first or lower level 
needs remedial instruction. We have found that the older 
the child the greater the retardation. This retardation is most 
unsatisfactory to everyone concerned. 


Why haven’t these children learned to respond in a satis- 
factory manner? This is the concern of the remedial teacher 
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A study of the cumulative record cards almost always indi- 
cates poor school adjustment, poor attendance, poor schol- 
astic achievement, and many school and home problems. The 
first job of the remedial teacher is to find out and do some- 
thing about these results. 


Some of the responses which indicate the need for re- 


mediation are: 


1. Physical 
A. Visual (May be noted with the use of small 


mirror as the child reads, or from results of 
of a doctor’s report. ) 
Short eye span, far sightedness, near sighted- 
ness, blind spots, squinting, headaches, rubbing 
the eyes, discoloration of the eye after the 
reading experience, unusual tip of the head, 
focusing the book. 


B. Auditory 


Not following directions, peculiar pitch of 
the voice, monotonous voice, inattention, day 
dreaming, ear aches, strained expression, fa- 
tigue, rubbing ears, discharge from ears, inabil- 
ity to respond, requesting repeats, sinus infec- 
tions, frequent colds. 


C. Speech 


Baby talk, incorrect words, poor word usage. 


Neuropsychiatric 
Inability of the individuals to associate mem- 
ory with the printed symbol, nervousness, dif- 
ficulty in tracing or writing, poor motor con- 
control, poor coordination, reversals, repeti- 
tions, skipping lines, losing the place, uncon- 
trolled eye movements. 
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2. Emotional 
Lack of interest in school, day dreaming, temper, 
timidity, fearfulness, distrusting, lying, cheating, 
poor listening, poor work habits, can’t assume re- 
sponsibility, and lack of cooperation and applica- 
tion. 
When or how does the teacher note these unsatisfactory re- 
sponses? Most teachers start working with the individual at 
once, and much of her diagnosis takes place from day to day 
as she works with the individual. The very beginning is an 
individual conference, excluding the parent if possible. An 
interesting display, book, game, chart, picture, anything in 
the reading room environment which interests the child us- 
ually begins the conference and leads to a discussion of the 
child’s problem. I believe that a straight forward presenta- 
tion of the problem involved and what can be done about 
it works in most cases. For example: “You are a sixth grade 
boy with a first grade reading ability and if you want to we 
can change that condition.” Here, of course, the teacher must 
be guided by the individual personality. 

In regard to these physically unsatisfactory responses, 
we know that many children learn to read by compensating 
for this lack. Dr. Peters, who many of us had the privilege 
of hearing Tuesday evening, made the statement that, “‘All 
children with a reading problem should be referred to a doc- 
tor for testing.” 

Most schools give the Snellen test and report the results 
to the parents. As far as the parent goes the child has had an 
adequate test and the child’s vision is normal. Better that no 
test be given than this misinformation be given to parents 
who take it as ‘gospel truth’. Every TEACHER SHOULD BE 
Vision Conscious. Unsatisfactory responses should be dis- 
cussed with the parent. A perfectly ethical recommendation 
can be made: “If he were my child I would certainly have a 
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doctor’s examination. I would not allow him to go on from 
day to day not being able to see well. I think we should 
know how well his eyes are functioning.” 

As far as hearing is concerned, we need a study to tell 
us the amount of hearing loss necessary to affect the reading 
function. So far as I know no such study has been made. 

Speech therapy is often necessary to help the speech 
problem. However, very careful reading of easy material 
will often help the speech responses. 

Selection of reading material is perhaps the most im- 
portant approach to the reading problem. The book selected 
should be one graded below any reading score recorded to 
insure success. The reading teacher should be sure the child 
can read and understand the book selected. Sometimes it is 
wise to explain the developmental reading vocabulary. It is 
the very best reason for beginning with an easy book. 


The individual who has no reading vocabulary may 
start by having his own story recorded and reading it back. 
These words become meaningful to him and he can establish 
a basic vocabulary. 

When the individual lacks auditory and memory dis- 
criminative responses, a teacher needs to guide the develop- 
ment of these responses. I should like to suggest some proced- 
ures which I have found successful: 

Blindfold the child and ask him to tell from what di- 

rection a sound is coming. 

Give a series of words that rhyme and one word that 
doesn’t and have the child tell which word does not 
rhyme. 

Blindfold the child, let another child give his name, and 
the blindfolded child identify the child who called his 
name. 

Teach jingles and rhymes with comprehension. 
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Give oral directions and progressively increase the num- 
ber. See how many he can remember. 


Tell a short story and have the child repeat it. 


Tap on the desk and let the child tell how many times, 
increase the number of times until he is not success- 


ful. 


Identify or repeat tunes. 


Oral reading: 
Read whole story. 
Reread dividing the story in parts. 
Read short selections, poems, current events. 
Set up real audience situations with insured success. 
Record reading and listen to results. 
Call attention to sound elements in reading. 


To build memory and visual discrimination: 


Select a series of animal pictures, words, or syllables and 
ask the child to circle the one that is different. 

Have the child point out likenesses and differences in 
room objects, people, papers, food, etc. 

Assemble puzzles. 

Collect and classify objects. 

Look at picture few seconds: then try to draw, seeing 
how many details can be noted. 

Place several small objects on the table, child looks, cov- 
ers his eyes. Some withdrawn and he tells you which 
you have taken. 

Have a child observe simple pattern, withdraw and then 
see if he can reproduce it. 

Show picture, remove, have child name objects in 
picture. 

Dramatization. 
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Provide experiences of increasing complexity. 
Memorize poems and songs. 

Repeat game directions. 

Choral speaking. 


To build speed: 
Quick exposures. 
Individual rate graphs (stress comprehension) 
Build proper attitude for speed. 
Teach phrase reading. 
Use metronoscope. 
Much easy reading material. 
Well motivated material. 
Eliminate head movement. (Rest head on hand or hands. ) 
Enlarge sight vocabulary. 


To eliminate lip movement, inner pronunciation: 

Make child conscious of need for such elimination. 

Consciously read short phrase, then sentence silently, 
and repeat afterward verbally. (Separates verbaliza- 
tion from reading response). 

Hold something between lips while reading. 

Meaning under time pressure. (No time for verbaliza- 
tion). 

Time reading with and then without verbalization. 


To eliminate pointing: 
Use black markers. 
Good example by teacher. (Avoid keeping your place 
with finger while attending to other things). 
Have child hold book with both hands. May use index 
finger to keep place at edge of page. 
Hold child’s hand while he reads. 
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To build left to right and line to line progression: 
Pattern for practice. 


Chart reading. Guide eye movement with hand or 
pointer. 


Any muscular activity which uses left to rightness. 


Seat child for board reading at left facing board so that 
he sees first words on left. 


To build phrase reading: 
Never emphasize isolated words. 
Use phrase flash cards. 


Much easy reading emphasizing reading of words which 
make an idea together. 


Accustom child to looking for meaning units. 
Sweep hand quickly under reading unit of meaning. 
Spaced phrases. 

Frames for reading phrases. 


To eliminate reversals, regressions: 
Direct child to look at beginning of word. 
Context clues. 
Use kinesthetic tracing. 
Establish left to right sequence. 
Large amount of easy reading. 
Oral practice. 


To eliminate repeats: 


Drop back to easier material with conscious effort to 
eliminate repeating. 


Cover up part read with card as child reads orally. 


Omissions: 


Guide eye with pencil across the page. 
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Direct eye to whole line or phrases. 
Repetition of sentences flashed. 
Use of microphone for “radio” reading. 


To improve voice pitch: 
Use simple materials. 
Make tenseness disappear. 
Good motivation. 
Imitation of teacher’s voice. 
Compare with piano. 


Use exaggerated examples being careful to avoid em- 
barrassment. 


Dramatization. 

Poetry and play. 

Radio program. 

Puppets. 

Read lantern slide in darkened room. 


To improve content reading skills: 
Read for specific information. 
Evaluate information. 
Organize information starting with one idea. 
Retention of information tests. 


To build sight vocabulary: 
Learn basic vocabulary. 
Adaptation of kinesthetic method: Look at word, say 
word, write in a sentence, look at word, cover 
word, write word five times, look for word in con- 
tent. Next day check if word is known, if not 
repeat writing ten times because he needs to and not 
as a punishment. Keep these words and written 
words in a notebook. This is a great source of sat- 
isfaction in reading. 
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Word boxes or cases. 

Establish good associations. 

Use word in a meaningful situation. 

Labeling objects. 

Strong meaning associations. 

Introduce abstracts with concrete illustrations. 
Direct in likeness and differences. 

Extention of meaning association and variant meanings. 
Different word forms with identical form. 


Give chance to meet over and over again words in dif- 
ferent meaningful situations. 


Control over number and placement of new words. 


To build word attack of new words or unknown words: 
Context clues: 

Guide thinking in the context giving clues that limit 
the possibility for the unknown word. 

Choose reading materials that are properly adjusted 
both in subject matter and in vocabulary and the 
experiences of the group. 

Make sure children are prepared to attach appropriate 
meanings to new words. 

Discuss words and variable meanings. 

Successful purposing and questioning. 

Establish habits of anticipating meaning as a means 
of word recognition. 

Establish habits of vertifying conclusions reached 
through other word recognition techniques. “Does 
it make sense?” 

Rhythm clues: 
, Child should be made sensitive to rhymes, should be 
able to pick out words that rhyme, and should be 
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able to supply words to rhyme with a given word. 
Establish knowledge and interest in idiomatic 
phrasing. 
Structural analysis of unknown words: 
Scrutiny of known parts. 
Build awareness of meaningful units— root words. 
Recognize suffixes and prefixes appropriate to level. 
Recognize inflected forms. 
Recognize compounds. 
Identify syllabic units. 
Divide words into syllables as an aid to pronunciation. 
Divide word at end of line. 


Phonetic Analysis: 

Teach child to identify the sounds that we use in our 
language, and the symbols that represent these 
sounds. 

Give training in auditory perception and visual 
perception. 

Substitution for consonants. 


Understand silentness and variability. 


Give visual aids or clues that aid in determining vowel 
sound. 


Teach to use syllables as pronunciation units. 


Picture clues: 


Explain to children the use of a picture in discovering 
the pronunciation of a strange printed word. 


Teach to read pictures: enumerate, interpret, infer. 
Give practice in the use of picture clues. 


Configurational clues: 
Develop habit of giving close scrutiny to sight words. 
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Develop use of root word clues. 
Use likeness and difference. 
Promote use of word form clues. 


Use like pictures and objects for noting large differ- 
ences and slight differences. 


Use recall. 


The program for remdial instruction should include, all 
of the afore-given techniques in acquiring a basic vocabu- 
lary, word attack and comprehension and above all satis- 
faction and pleasure in the attainment. Thorndike once said: 
“Interest is central to all effort.” Interest comes with suc- 
cess and achievement. 


The remedial instruction room environment is very im- 
portant to the success of the program. The reading room 
must be a happy, interesting, room with a very relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Visitors should be few. These children 
have failed and failed and failed. As a result they have built 
up a compensating set of behavior patterns with many nega- 
tive attitudes. These attitudes must be changed and confi- 
dence built. These children need to be made important to 
their school environment. Teachers and administrators who 
sincerely want to help children are almost a necessity in a 
successful program. These children should compete only 
with themselves or with individuals with like problems and 
abilities. 

When we realize that all children do read one way or 
another, and set up an educational program that will make 
every individual successful, we will have a balanced reading 
program which must provide some remedial instruction. 











Incentive for Learning 


C. DELMAR GRAY 


District Superintendent 
Escondido Union School District 
Escondido, California 


For the past eight years an experimental study of in- 
centive has been under way in the Escondido Union School 
District. One tentative conclusion has been that incentive 
has greater influence upon functional behavior in acquiring 
high-level skill than any other specific. 


Our study began with pupil learning in science, social 
science, and arithmetic in junior high class groups. At that 
time the size of the group was automatically determined by 
the ratio of classrooms to enrollment. Since then we have 
concluded that optimum learning, as determined by a study 
of the sciences of human behavior, is different from the so- 
cial habit of grouping children in schools. The pattern in 
the nation dictates that the size of working groups among 
chidren shall be all that can be seated conveniently in a 
standardized classroom. We do not have a scientific approach 
to learning if, between the need for individual skill and 
group incentive, the groups are too large for optimum 
learning. 


Following the studies of Kurt Lewin, Roethlisberger, 
Dickson, and others in industry, we discovered that the ef- 
fective working social group in industry is much smaller 
than in school. For example, in the bankwiring room at the 
Hawthorne plant of Western Electric, the unit of social co- 
hesion reported in Management and the Worker was less 
than ten. Having been an unofficial consultant in one of the 
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Naval Training Schools in San Diego for a couple of years, 
I found groups were scheduled at approximately ten. 


At the present time, the therapy for retraining at Camp 
Elliott, Naval Disciplinary School, is from ten to twelve. 
That is interesting from two viewpoints. One is that disci- 
plinary cases are recognized as anti-social behavior patterns 
to be given group therapy for reorientation to social ad- 
justment. There may be a new technique for penologists- 
in-the-making there. The other is that the group should be 
small. 


The habit in the armed forces to set up classes at about 
ten has become a standard practice. Anything standardized 
is no longer subject to inquiry. Sciences of behavior for 
best learning are, therefore, not a primary consideration in 
the two largest learning institutions of the land—armed 
forces and the schools for children—though the armed 
forces do better than schools in size-of-class reference. 


Our study in Escondido began with the development 
of “Competence Teams” which I now prefer to call ‘“cDem- 
onstration Teams.” As time passes, I observe that the “teams” 
tend to grow smaller. 


One of our major interests has been to pay special at- 
tention to science and mathematics since the social pressure 
is great in that area. However, we must admit that we have 
not yet attracted enough attention to get help from top- 
flight scientists in applying scientific principles to the learn- 
ing of science. Like the proper size for classes, the place to 
develop scientists has been standardized. Incentive is supposed 
to rise in high school and be structured in college. The obser- 
vation that eminence is never attained in athletics, science, 
music, or crime unless the interest begins early in childhood 
is being completely ignored in American education, indus- 
try, and research. Instituting proper social working units 
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for science within the proper age groups tends to be de- 
pressed by the fact that we must violate the tradition and 
the course of study even to recognize the problem. The ref- 
erence to industry is because industry dominates research. 


The fact that socially dominated incentive exceeds the 
I.Q. in importance as a factor in learning is also unpopular 
and ignored. Perhaps one illustration from each three “‘la- 
belled” groups might be helpful in securing cooperative as- 
sistance from leaders in the sciences of human behavior for 
our research. 


Case A. A non-reader, classed as dumb, and placed by 
standard tests in the room for mentally retarded, had a 
teacher with a scientific-mechanical interest and started to 
build crystal radio sets. His progress was significant and he 
was transferred half-days to the junior high school science, 
shop, and art classes. He not only made A grades, but topped 
the classes in rank order judged by functional intelligence 
expressed through laboratory achievement. His ability rose 
to the level of creativeness in the science laboratory. As a 
result of the ‘Demonstration Team” idea he was assigned 
to a small working group of five or six who normally re- 
ported voluntarily at 8 a.m. for work and were kicked out 
at 4:30 p.m. so the teacher could let the janitor have the 
room. In that atmosphere he expressed dissatisfaction with 
the factory-built miniature motor used for demonstration. 
It burned out if it was run more than a few seconds at a 
time. The one he built is now the model for sixth grades 
whose teachers will permit laboratory science and for the 
junior high school. 


Case B. Fourteen years old, I.Q. of 120, in the eighth 
grade. His text was a standard college chemistry textbook. 
He mined arsenic-bearing ore in the community, built an 
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electric furnace from waste products, and recovered pure 
metallic arsenic. He also recovered about fourteen other 
elements from compounds, learned to balance equations, and 
at the end of the year approximated the learning expected 
of college freshmen in chemistry. 


Case C. Eleven years old, sixth grader, I.Q. of 140. I 
first observed his work when I took three “Demonstration 
Teams” to Laguna Beach Schools. I heard him talk for thir- 
ty minutes on the sequence from Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity —E=mc’— to the differences in triggering A and H 
bombs. During the following summer I was scheduled for 
an hour’s talk at San Diego State College. I shared the hour 
with him and he held the college audience as effectively as he 
had held the school children in Laguna Beach. 


Case D. He began to do most unusually superior work 
in seventh grade science. He was assuming personal respon- 
sibility by independence in pursuing his projects. Suddenly 
he quit his responsibility and began to rely entirely on the 
teacher. Questions he asked were stupid for one of his level 
of comprehension. 


The reason was that he had departed too far from the 
centers of loyalty in the large group, lost rapport with class 
cohesiveness, and while espirit de corps was at a high level 
in the group, he did not share it. He found his way back 
into belongingness. He was acting intelligently because to be 
functionally intelligent for membership in a large group it 
was necessary to be functionally unintelligent in science. 


The only way to be functionally intelligent in science 
is to belong to a group whose centers of loyalty are specific- 
ally directed toward functional intelligence in science at 
the place and time when science is pursued. If one be anti- 
social he may divorce himself from group centers of inter- 
est differing from his own. The anti-social approach does not 
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lead to mental health and life adjustment. Allying one’s self 
to small group loyalties in rapport with one’s own is condu- 
cive to mental and emotional adjustment. 


Through the demonstration team idea all teachers par- 
ticipating have learned that small groups, with the tangible 
goal of giving a demonstration in high-level skill, will de- 
velop cohesiveness, units of loyalty, espirit de corps, and all 
other forms expressing group solidarity in which the uni- 
fying social force and the objectives of academic learning 
are identical. 


As soon as the science teacher was able to identify the 
cause of his slump, Case D’s situation was modified and he 
is now back on the beam. 


There are three arithmetic teachers in the Grant Jun- 
ior High School who took two years to learn these princi- 
ples, who now practice what has characterized science con- 
tinually and other subjects spasmodically as an occasional 
teacher could be inducted. 


One of them recently told me his arithmetic team not 
only came to his room every noon period to study and prac- 
tice arithmetic, but exerted social pressure upon him to be 
there. When classes were dismissed for an athletic event they 
requested an extra arithmetic practice period. 


Small groups on our “Demonstration Teams” do not 
regard team practice as a “class.” To them, classes, large 
and diversified in loyalties, are undesirable situations. Social- 
ly integrated classes of thirty often tend not to maintain 
academic skill as a center of loyalty. There is too much di- 
versity of enthusiasms. Such classes can and do develop resis- 
tance to high-level skill as one unit of loyalty. 


Class sizes in public schools were never designed as 
learning units. They are designed to (1) fill standard class- 
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rooms and (2) offer a compromise up to the level of sur- 
render between the ways for learning and the resistance of 
tax payers to a learning environment. 


Tax payers are like most teachers we encounter. They 
are not intentionally resistant. They are so conditioned by 
habit that we can’t get their attention. The impact of tra- 
dition in other schools proves the correctness of procedure. 
Even the habit in doctoral dissertations in education is often 
based upon questionnaires designed to impose imitative con- 
formity upon the leadership in education. 


Teachers and children in school are no different in so- 
cial behavior. The diversity of large groups in professional 
enterprise gives rise to units of loyalty low enough in specific 
scholarliness to encompass all who have the feeling of be- 
longingness. Therefore, there is social resistance to our 
methods of persistent practice for high-level learning among 
teachers. When I say that we seek “master learners” more 
than “teachers” to lead our learning groups, I frighten people. 


The processes and methods of laboratory learning have 
never been incorporated into the major processes and meth- 
ods for operating schools. Schools are pre-scientific in origin 
and habit. The sciences of human behavior are a product of 
the new scientific-technological age. The only way to get 
them together is to find greater security in modification of 
learning proceduers than in maintaining an obsolete status 
quo. 


Space does not permit a discussion of the deviations 
and mobility of large group centers of loyalty for serious 
study as opposed to fixed purpose in small group goals. In 
any social structure loyalty is more permanent than the spe- 
cifc around which esprit de corps centers at a given time 
and place. 


Until we know these things well enough to build lab- 
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oratories of learning we will not supply the technicians es- 
sential for the age in which we live. 


To delineate the many children at each level who have 
responded with high-level skills and creativeness would be 
repetitious but any time we can find a teacher who seeks 
more to: 


1. Pay attention to incentive rather than traditional 


methods; 


2. Find ways for small voluntary groups to work to- 
gether; 


3. Provide opportunity for demonstration, 
that teacher has a spectacular learning laboratory. 


In some twenty demonstrations presented in colleges 
we have failed to arouse any effort to institute research on 
incentive, laboratory practice, or dynamics of demonstra- 
tion for learning. Each has accepted the demonstration with 
the standardized professorial objectiveness of college student 
reports with passive enthusiasm of, ‘““What a fine job your 
children are doing.” Of the two hundred letters of inquiry 
following the five or six mentions of our program in national 
publications, the response is usually, “How can I put on a 
show like this for public relations?” 


We try to confine our demonstrations to audiences that 
invite us, rather than promote them. The reason is that un- 
less there is expressed desire to observe there is little atten- 
tion given. At one demonstration two professors stood in the 
doorway and held a conference while the college students 
observed. The children giving the demonstration were de- 
flated and it took a lot of work to reinstitute enthusiasm 
for specific practice. 


I offer the following tentative conclusions. 


1. Incentive is objective and social. 
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. Enthusiasm is subjective and individual. 


3. Incentive dominates enthusiasm, in some cases sus- 


taining persistence, and in other cases dissipating per- 
sistence. 


. The larger the social unit of cohesion and esprit de 


corps, the more diverse the units of loyalty and, 
hence, the more subjective enthusiasm is diversified 
and scattered. 


. “Belongingness” is more important than high-level 


skill to the individual. 


. The “group” cohesiveness in a learning laboratory 


must arise among so few that the unit of loyalty can 
be confined to the specific purposes of the learner for 
persistent practice. 


As the group grows larger, diversity of loyalties leads 
to generalization impossible to pursue through jong 
hours of persistent practice on specifics. 


The highly capable child in a class large enough to 
violate concentrated persistence will consciously 
lower achievement and seek expressions of ineptitude 
down to his concept of class ignorance on the specif - 
ic subject of his interest. 


. “Large enough” in number 8 above could probably 


10. 


be identified as less than ten in most social-learning 
laboratories. 


With the small staff of learners on the payroll who 
have worked with us, I believe we could produce 
many more and in some cases as many as fifty chil- 
dren per year out of two hundred and fifty eighth- 
grade graduates who would do college chemistry, 
math, or economics annually if we could depart from 
the compulsion imposed by tradition. 
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11. Prerequisites for fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade pupils 

in arithmetic would require mental facility. The re- 

quirements would include multiplication combina- 
tions to 15, addition combinations including all the 

the teens, the squares to 36, and compliments and 


le aliquot parts to one hundred. An example of how 
i, such facility serves can be illustrated by squaring, 
d say, 87 without pencil and paper. The complement 

of 87 is 13, subtracted from 87 gives 74, multiplied 
e] by 100 is 7,400, add the square of 13, and the square 

of 87 is determined mentally to be 7,569. Whether a 
y child can square 87 mentally is probably unimpor- 
- tant but whether he has that level of facility in the 
a use of numbers is important. 


We can get these things done as was illustrated when 
1s one of our arithmetic teams appeared on a transcontinental 
telecast in rapid mental calculaton. They were not selected 
by I.Q. but arose through incentive, otherwise unselected. 
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